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ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 

Believe in yourself, believe in humanity, believe in 
the success of your undertakings. Fear nothing and 
no one. Love your work. Work, hope, trust. Keep 
in touch with today. Teach yourself to be practical 
and up-to-date and sensible. You cannot fail Anony- 


mous. 











Telephone Operators’ Employment. 
The United States Commission on Industrial Relations 


me 


s 
making an investigation of the conditions of employment of 
telephone operators, and has just completed its work in Chi- 
Seven other cities have been, or will be, visited by the 
investigators, Nash- 
ville, Salt Lake City, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., 
and Madison, Wis. 


While the commission has not formally acted on the reports 


cago. 


including San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


of its agents, it is of interest to telephone men to observe what 
the Chicago investigator, Miss N. B. Curry, recommends after 
her inquiry in that city. She advised the commission that 
there should be a minimum wage scale and a six-hour day for 
the girls and women employed as operators. This, in brief, 
is the substance of the recommendations made by the investi- 
gator after an investigation which was assisted by the em- 
ploying companies and was also carried on outside their in- 
fluence. 

Operating conditions differ, of course, in different cities. 
Without presuming to pass judgment on the recommendations 
made, however, TELEPHONY believes that if the inquiry calls 
the attention of the telephone-using public to the difficulties 
under which operators and all employes (and owners, too) 
frequently labor in furnishing telephone service, much good 
will have been accomplished. Too often the telephone user 
entirely forgets the burdens of the “hello girl,” and remem- 
bers only his own annoyance because he could not get his 
connection immediately. As the Chicago Tribune editorially 


observes : 


“If the intimate expose of the telephone girl's life by the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations has the ef- 
fect of reminding the average Chicagoan that he is dealing 
with just an ordinary human being when he picks up a re- 
ceiver and tempers his demands accordingly, something of 
a very definite nature has been accomplished. 

“Of course, the inexplicable delays, interruptions, and sur- 
prises are most distressing and most distracting in this age of 
nerves, but so are they to the girl operator, who, after all, is 
They 


are so annoying, in fact, that nervous collapses are frequent 


at the most sensitive point in the entire talking system. 


occurrences at the switchboard. Hysterical attacks, after the 
limit of nerve endurance has been reached, are said to occur 
most frequently during the summer days, when the girl throws 
up her hands, screams, and faints at her work. 

“The operator's nerves have to endure pleasantly for so 
many hours each day and for six days a week what the busi- 
ness man is unable to tolerate for a few moments, at the most. 
In dealing with and blaming the girl, it should also be remem- 
bered that the standard set by the wage offered attracts a 
class of girls a little above the department store clerk in 
capability, except that they are subjected to a discipline neces- 
sarily ten times stricter and a speed and concentration hardly 
equaled anywhere in the industrial system. 

“The six-hour law and the minimum wage might add to the 
health and happiness of the girls’ lives and a little thoughtful- 
ness on the part of telephone patrons might help a great deal, 
too.” 





Give the Investor His Due. 
Speaking in opposition to the proposal that the city of Chi- 
cago declare forfeited the telephone plant of the Illinois Tele- 
Merriam expressed an 


phone & Telegraph Co., Alderman 


opinion that deserves frequent repetition. He said: 

“T still hold the view, which I have many times expressed, 
that it is always a net loss to any city to deal otherwise than 
fairly with its public utility corporations. So long as the city 


does not own and operate its own public utilities, it is in its 
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interest that private investments in public utility corporations 
shall be sufficiently remunerative and sufficiently secure to 
command the money necessary for the best service, and that 
this class of service shall be required upon the basis of an 
adequate and secure return to those who furnish it.” 

Mr. Merriam, while a college professor, is also an adroit 
politician who on more than one occasion has found it ex- 
pedient to lambaste corporations and shout for the rights of 
the “peepul.” The sentiment here quoted, however, is the 
sensible view of any man who regards the subject in a busi- 
ness-like way, unmixed with any thought of political advan- 
tage. 

Without going into the particular transaction which Mr. 
Merriam was discussing, there is no denial of the fact that 


no municipality can successfully regulate a public utility cor- 
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poration by grinding it down to a point where the investment 
is imperiled. Men who put money into a company rendering 
service to the public—telephone, gas or electricity—are en- 
titled to a fair return on their capital. If they do not get a 
fair return, the service is sure to deteriorate sooner or later, 
and the public will suffer in the long run. 

The scriptural saying, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
applies with equal force to the man who puts his money to 
work—the money he or his fore-runners labored to produce. 
In this instance, the capital invested is the “laborer” men- 
tioned in the Biblical verse, and the “hire” to which it is en- 
titled is a fair percentage of interest to its owner. 

As the world wags on, even the politicians are becoming 
convinced that fair play in dealing with public utility cor- 


porations is essential. 





trasting experiences. 


pay his price. 


living. 


of millions. 


little part in the result. 


your endeavors. 





Every Man Must Climb His Hills 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Every man must climb his hills. Strength springs from effort; character takes root 

in disappointment and delay. Peace and contentment can only be established by con- 
Those who have lost best know the meaning of winning. 
In one way or another every human must 
The poor may suffer through deprivation, but the rich are bored with 
satiety. To always have everything discounts the full worth of anything. 
within easy reach possesses the least flavor; its zest increases with its height from the 
ground. Scarcity and inaccessibility are determining factors in every market. 

Men and ideas, as well as gems and metals, are valuable in proportion to their 
rarity and individuality. Commonplace individuals and articles, alike, command the 
minimum. If you think along trite lines—if you elect an overcrowded career— if you set 
your brain to conventional pursuits, you'll be lucky if you manage to eke out a bare 


Yearning fixes the value of possession. 


There is no failure so absolute as that of a man who has never made a_ whole- 
hearted attempt to realize to the fullest extent upon his capabilities. 

The world is filled with discontented people who have no cause for complaint ex- 
cept against themselves. Without ambition or resolution they adopt the first profession, 
enter the first trade, or accept the first position they encounter, estimating neither their 
inherent fitness for the occupation nor possible aptitude for broader affairs. 

Cowardice, in some form, is invariably at the root of inefficiency. 
to undergo an occasional bitter moment, or fear of a fall-down, or dread of temporary 
suffering, or lack of self-confidence, are the contributing factors in the colorless careers 


The few who rise to power and domination are seldom geniuses. Persistence and 
optimism win almost every battle with circumstance. 
more if you will strain harder. The number of hours through which you toil play but 


The secret of progress lies in the number of faculties which you bring to bear in 
When heart and soul andmind, as well as fingers and eyes, are con- 
centrated upon an undertaking; when scars and bruises and penalties are accepted as an 
expected part of the daily grind; when you can hear the promise of tomorrow calling 
louder than the hurts of the past; when you can look yourself over each morning and, 
in the assurance that you are still sound and sane, find inspiration to attempt anew—no 
goal is fixed too far, no reward set too high. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 


The fruit 


Unwillingness 


You can attain more and strain 























The Results of Government Ownership in Canada 


Conditions Which Brought About Government Ownership in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—Results 
of Government Ownership as Compared with Privately Owned Systems—Paper Presented 
at Convention of National Independent Telephone Association 


By Francis Dagger 


This is an age of surprises: a period of rapid evolutions. 
On every hand we find evidences that the fabric of national, 
commercial and social life is passing through the loom of 
change. We have only to direct our thoughts for a moment 
to the titanic struggle now in progress in the old world to 
realize the incontrovertibility of this metaphor. And, as we 
ask ourselves how these conditions were brought about and 
retrace our thoughts and seek an answer to this perplexing 
question, we are forced to the conclusion that this struggle is 
the result of the tyranny of military despotism, having for its 
ultimate goal the monopoly of world power. In a lesser de- 
gree the birth of the Independent telephone movement was 
the result of the tyranny of private monopoly having for its 
goal the absolute and perpetual control of the telephone busi- 
ness. All those who have been associated with the Independent 
telephone movement are to be congratulated upon the unpar- 
alleled success which has been achieved in the efforts to pro- 
tect the people against the evils of telephone monopoly. 

Once, however, public opinion has been started along a cer- 
tain channel, it is difficult to check its progress. While no 
one can foretell where the aftermath of the European war 
may lead us to, it is a fact that the struggle which has been 
waged in the telephone world during the past two decades, has 
resulted in a demand for government ownership of the tele- 
phone service among a certain section of the community. To- 
day, it is in my opinion one of the greatest surprises that a 
convention comprising a large body of men whose whole in- 
terests are involved in the maintenance of private ownership, 
should place upon its program the subject upon which it is my 
privilege to address you. I therefore congratulate your execu- 
tive upon the courage it has displayed in facing this question, 
by affording an opportunity for what, I hope, will be a fair 
discussion of the subject. There is nothing to be gained by 
evading your responsibility in this matter, for if government 
ownership is a good thing, it will come in spite of what your 
ideas may be. If it is not a good thing, it is the duty of your 
association to convince your legislators at Washington of that 
fact before it is too late to turn back. 

Government ownership of the telephone service in Canada 
is, so far, restricted to the three prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Moreover, the governments of 
these provinces have not hitherto insisted upon an absolute 
monopoly, as the following table will show: 


Number of Systems under Municipal and Private Ownership. 


Saskatch- 
>. Manitoba ewan Alberta 

Municipal ......<. 7 5 1 (Edmonton) 
Stock companies... 5 304 1 
Co-operative ...... 14 42 
Partnerships ........ 1 ions 
Indavidual .......< 7 9 nie 

Total systems... 34 360 2 
Number of stations 2,857 8,930 8,382 


In order to quote accurate data and to enable fair compari- 
sons to be made, I have been compelled to use the figures for 
1913 as at this early period of the year those for 1914 are not 
available. I do not think, however, these later figures would 
have any effect upon the opinions you may form from the 
material I may place before you. 

In order to better understand the motives which led these 
western provinces to adopt government ownership, it is neces- 
sary to explain the conditions which existed prior to the adop- 
21 


tion of that policy. When the movement for government own- 
ership started, the population of the three provinces was ap- 
proximately 600,000. The telephone service outside of the 
cities was practically undeveloped, the Bell telephone company 
having less than 7,000 telephones, of which 4,000 were in Win- 
nipeg. Immigration was pouring in and business was booming, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the 1911 census shows a com- 
bined population of 1,324,000. 


CONDITIONS WHICH BROUGHT AsoutT GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


What more favorable conditions could exist under which to 
inaugurate government ownership? Here we have a new 
country rapidly filling up and the ground only scratched in the 
matter of telephone development. What more opportune mc- 
ment for three progressive governments to close the door to 
private monopoly can be conceived? Further than this, there 
existed the necessity for rapid development of the service to 
keep pace with the growth of the country—-: “evelopment 
which private interests were not ready to take up, for private 
capital had much more remunerative fields to attract it, if 
rates were to be kept within reasonable limits. I think, there- 
fore, it will be admitted that these provinces did the right thing 
at the right time and the results have justified that policy. 
The older provinces of Canada have vastly different condi- 
tions to meet and for that reason i am satisfied that the same 
policy would not produce the same results in their case. 


CREATION OF THE MANITOBA SYSTEM. 


It was in January, 1906, on the motion of the late Hon. 
Colin H. Campbell, then attorney general, that the Manitoba 
legislature appointed a committee to inquire into and report 
regarding the various telephone systems in Manitoba and else- 
where, and to consider what changes were advisable in respect 
to the methods in force for furnishing telephone service to the 
public. They examined many official representatives of tele- 
phone systems and visited several cities in the United States. 
As a result of the committee’s recommendation, the legislature 
decided that: 

1. The telephone is such a public utility that it should be 
owned and operated as a government and municipal undertak- 
ing to serve the people as a whole and at cost. 

2. That the government construct long distance lines. 

3. That the local systems should be owned preferably by 
the municipalities. 

4. That the government should build and operate the sys- 
tems in Winnipeg, Brandon and Portage-la-Prairie, if those 
municipalities did not desire to operate their own services. 

Legislation was passed giving effect to these recommenda- 
tions, providing for the appointment of a commission and for 
the taking of a vote at the municipal elections on the question: 
“Shall this municipality own and operate its own telephone?” 
Where this question was answered in the affirmative by 60 per 
cent. of the rate payers voting, the municipality was em- 
powered to build its own system or expropriate any locally- 
owned system which might be in existence, the government to 
guarantee the debentures issued for that purpose. The legisla- 
tion further provided that where the municipality neglected to 
establish a local system, the residents could organize a com- 
pany for that purpose. : 

The three months’ campaign preceding the municipal elec- 
tions at which this vote was taken, is a matter of history. The 
aggregate vote showed a majority in favor of the government’s 





——ee 
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policy. In Winnipeg, the Bell stronghold, the vote carried by 
three to one. Accepting this verdict as a mandate from the 
people, the government proceeded to carry out its policy of 
government ownership. Contracts were let for the erection 
of a main central office building and the construction of an 
underground system in Winnipeg as a preliminary to the erec- 
tion of a comprehensive long distance service throughout the 
province. A number of municipalities also proceeded to estab- 
lish local and rural systems. 

As the time aproached for the completion of the Winni- 
peg system, the Bell company, which had hitherto refused to 
consider the sale of its plant, began to realize that the govern- 
ment was in earnest and being confronted with a competitive 
war and the certainty of defeat, entered into negotiations with 
the government which resulted in the sale of the Bell system 
to the province in December,.1907, for the sum of $3,400,000, 
or $237 per telephone. 

There is no doubt whatever that if the federal government 
had given the province the power to expropriate the Bell sys- 
tem considerably more than a million dollars would have 
been saved. But, having been denied that right, the govern- 
ment had either to buy out the Bell at the latter’s own price 
or duplicate that system and enter upon a war of extermina- 
tion which would have been costly to the province and dis- 
astrous for the Bell shareholders. It has been said that the 
government was too generous to the Bell company. One thing, 
however, may be said. It is that the action of the Manitoba 
government provided the speediest means of evicting private 
monopoly from the province, and rendered the acquisition of 
the Bell system in Alberta and Saskatchewan, a comparatively 
easy task. 

Whatever may be the views of critics in regard to Manitoba’s 
telephone policy during the earlier years of its career, it is 
beyond dispute that the government has built up a huge tele- 
phone business in that province. Mistakes may have been 
made—and who among the Independent companies is immune 
from that experience? But these have been remedied, and to- 
day, under the guidance of its present commissioners, who, 
by the way, were recruited from the ranks of the Independents, 
the Manitoba Government Telephones has become, both trom 
an operating and a financial viewpoint, an unqualified success. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ALBERTA SYSTEM. 


In 1905 the Bell company had less than 850 telephones in 
Alberta, more than half that number being in Calgary, which 
among cities of equal importance held the distinction of hav- 
ing the most obsolete and inefficient service in Canada. In the 
city of Edmonton, the seat of the government, the only long 
distance connection was with one telephone in a public toll 
station which served as the terminus of the Calgary-Edmon- 
ton line, the company refusing connection to the 400 subscrib- 
ers on the municipally-owned system. 

This condition of affairs prompted the Alberta government 
in 1906 to vote $25,000 for the construction of a toll line from 
Calgary to Banff, a distance of 90 miles. This followed, in 
1907, by lines from Edmonton to Lloydminister, the Saskatch- 
ewan boundary (208 miles), Wetaskawin to Daysland (68 
miles) and Lacombe to Stettler (62 miles). Exchanges were 
also established at Vegreville, Vermillion, Lloydminister, Cam- 
rose, Daysland, Stettler and other points. 

By this time the Bell company had voluntarily opened up ne- 
gotiations for the sale of its plant to the province. They were 
finally concluded in May, 1908, by the transfer of that system 
in Alberta for the sum of $675,000, or $245.50 per telephone; 
this amount, as in the case of Manitoba, being very much in 
excess of its value. 


SASKATCHEWAN ENTERS TELEPHONE BUSINESS. 


Saskatchewan was the last of the three prairie provinces to 
take up the telephone question but having once made up its 
mind, the government lost no time in putting its policy into 
action. In 1908 a report upon telephone conditions was sub- 
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mitted to the legislature and the following acts were passed: 


1. The Railway and Telephone Department act providing 
for the organization of a Department of Railways, Telegraphs 
& Telephones, with power to construct and operate telephone 
and telegraph systems, to acquire existing systems, and to issue 
40-year debentures for that purpose, bearing interest not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent. 

2. The Municipal Telephone act, since repealed owing to 
the decision of the government to operate the local exchanges. 

3. The Rural Telephone act. 


The last-named act is remarkable as being one of the most 
progressive examples of legislation in the interest of rural 
telephone development on this continent, for the reason that 
it provided that the government may furnish, free of cost, to 
rural companies the necessary poles, up to 30, for each mile 
of line to be built. 

Other provisions of this act were: 


1. No fee for incorporation. 

2. The right to erect poles without the consent of the muni- 
cipal or other authority. 

3. The company may, upon making reasonable compensa- 
tion, enter upon, use or acquire any property for the purpose 
of its business. providing traffic is not obstructed or trees un- 
necessarily multilated. 


4. Exemption from all assessments. rates and taxes. 
5. The capital must not exceed $150 for each mile of line. 


6. No stockholder shall hold more than 20 shares of $25 
each, and before construction $20 must be paid up for each 
mile of line. 

7. Every person is entitled to service, where the cost of 
installation does not exceed $50. 

8. Companies must interchange service with every other 
system. 

9. Dividends must not exceed 8 per cent. 


The following additional regulations were imposed as a con- 
dition of being furnished with free poles: 


a. The full cost of the line must be deposited in a bank 
before poles are shipped. 

b. One subscriber per mile must be secured. 

c. Wire must be No. 12 E. B. B. galvanized iron. 

d. No charge shall be made for sending or receiving long 
distance messages. 

e. A limit of ten telephones on each party line is recom- 
mended. 


The legislation resulted up to 1913, in the establishment of 
304 rural telephone companies, serving approximately 8,000 
subscribers. 

In April, 1909 the government purchased the Bell system in 
Saskatchewan for $367,500, or $175 per telephone. A month 
later the plant of the Saskatchewan Telephone Co. was ac- 
quired for $150,000, or $140 per telephone. These purchases 
placed the government in possession of all the long distance 
lines and, with a few isolated exceptions, of all the local sys- 
tems in the province. 


It is interesting to note that in 1913 there were approxi- 
mately 24,000 telephones in Saskatchewan, whereas in 1905 the 
3ell. company, which had a virtual monopoly, was only fur- 
nishing service to 350 subscribers, truly a sad commentary 
upon the public spirit of a corporation which the federal gov- 
ernment had declared to be “a work for the general advantage 
of Canada.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP RESULTS. 


Having outlined as concisely as possible their telephone his- 
tory, I will endeavor, as far as the data at my disposal will 
permit, to give the results of government ownership in these 
provinces and to make such comparions as in my opinion may 
be of interest. 

It will, I think, be admitted that for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the efficacy of government ownership the results may be 
classified, as follows: 














July 31, 1915. 


1. Development or increase in the facilities to the public. 
2. Cost of service to the public. 

3. Efficiency of service. 

4. Economy. 


In the matter of development, if we limit our consideration 
for the moment to the conditions existing before and after 
the advent of government ownership in these provinces, we 
can reach no other conclusion than that the results demonstrate 
conclusively the success, in these cases, of that policy. 

In 1905, when the movement for government ownership be- 
gan, the Bell company had in operation throughout the three 
provinces less than 7,000 telephones. In 1913, the figures were 








as follows: 
1913. 1905. 
MIR 65c5 oie sda B ead ews ceo 44,958 5,600 
SRGRACHOWAN cc c:o coped cies ovaace 23,756 350 
PEGE sc cciapaciniescenesos ies 30,194 $50 
WOME 5. 6c cdiencicig Sasa wwsin 98,908 6,800 


‘ 


Further comment on these figures is unnecessary but it may 
be of interest to note the mileage of rural lines, which is: 
Manitoba, 48,719: Saskatchewan, 27,396; and Alberta, 27,537. 

Is it any wonder that the farmers in the West appreciate 
the results of government ownership? Who can estimate the 
benefits resulting from the changed conditions on the prairie 
by the linking together of thousands of farm houses and the 
placing of these in instantaneous connection with the business 
centers. No more hauling of grain to find the elevators fuli 
and no cars available; no more wasted journeys into town for 
supplies which the merchant or agent has not in stock; no more 
night rides over storm-swept trails in zero weather in quest 
of medical aid for loved ones at home; no more weary vigils 
awaiting in anxious fear for the return of the husband or 
father—for the telephone poles are unerring guide posts and 
the instrument on the wall will dispel all doubt as to the 
whereabouts of the stormbound absentee. Can the value of 
these and other countless changed conditions be computed in 
dollars and cents? Assuredly not. Yet had private monopoly 
continued to reign on these prairies, the farmers might still 
be without these priceless benefits. - 

In discussing this matter, however, it is necessary to take 
a broader view than that which is confined to the limits of 
three provinces having a total population of less than one. 
fifth of the Dominion. I have therefore compiled the follow- 
ing table showing the development of the telephone service in 
all the provinces of Canada so that a fair comparison can be 
made. It will be noticed in this table, that in Ontario and 
Manitoba the average number of telephones is shown after 
eliminating the cities of Toronto and Winnipeg. This is done 
for the reason that in these cities there is an abnormal develop- 
ment which should be taken into consideration in striking the 
average for the whole province. 


PopULATION PER TELEPHONE. 


Under Government Ownership. ie a 

Manitoba (Population 455,614), 10.13, eliminating Winnipeg, 
13.98. 

Saskatchewan, (Population, 492,483), 20.73. 

Alberta (Population, 374,663), 12.41. 

Under Private and Municipal Ownership. 

British Columbia (Population, 392,480), 9.69. 

Ontario (Population, 2,523,274), 12.13, eliminating Toronto, 
12.78. 

Nova Scotia (Population, 492,338), 21.45. 

New Brunswick (Population, 356,889), 24.25. 

Quebec (Population, 2,003,232), 24.45. 

Prince Edward Island (Population, 93,728), 60.86. 

Dominion of Canada, 16.20. 

I would ask you to note that British Columbia under private 
ownership has made the best showing in development of the 
telephone service, also that, if we eliminate Toronto and Win- 
nipeg, Ontario has a better record than any of the prairie 
provinces. It should be borne in mind that in Ontario there 
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is a much larger proportion than in the prairie provinces of 
wage earners in factories and elsewhere who cannot be classi- 
fied as possible telephone subscribers. 


Cost oF SERVICE. 
The follow table shows the annual charges for service: 


MANITOBA Rural 


ANI’ Business Residence 
a) re $60 $30 
PEOVINCES oss 6s 0000 cd $20 to $40 $15 to $25 
(Population 175,000) 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina, 
. 
{ 


$20 to $25 


(Population 50,000) 
Moose Jaw, 

( Population 
Saskatoon, 

(Population 30,000) 
Battleford, . 6) 
Prince Albert t _ —_ 
Other Exchanges .. $24 $18 
ALBERTA ) 
Calgary | $35 

(Population 74,000) (now 
Lethbridge, 

(Population 15,000) | $42 $24 
Other Exchanges ..... $24 $15 


$35 $2: 


or 


16,000 7 


$20 

now 

Rates increased 
January, 1915, 


These rates are generally higher than those prevailing in 
other parts of Canada. For instance, in Montreal (popula- 
tion 600,000), and Toronto (population 450,000), the rates 
are, for business $55 and $50, respectively, and for residence 
telephones $35 and $30, respectively. In smaller towns in On- 
tario the business rates vary from $20 to $45 and the resi- 
dence rates from $15 to $25, while the rural rates vary from 
$10 to $15, eliminating a large number of mutual systems op- 
erating at a cost to their members of from $3 to $8 per annum. 

In regard to long distance charges in the Western provinces, 
the tolls are approximately the same as those in the East. For 
some distances there is a slight reduction while on some of 
the long distances the charges are higher in the West by rea- 
son of a two-minute limit being adopted instead of three 
minutes, the usual period allowed. 

In regard to the efficiency of service, the government sys- 
tems compare favorably with the best systems under private 
ownership. In Manitoba an investigation into service condi- 
tions in 1913 resulted as follows: 


Winnipeg 

87.35 per cent. of subscribers reported service satisfactory. 

9.30 per cent. of subscribers reported service fair. 

3.35 per cent. of subscribers reported service unsatisfactory. 
Outside Winnipeg 

83. per cent. reported service satisfactory. 

10.6 per cent. reported service fair. 

6.4 per cent. reported service unsatisfactory. 


No data exists for the other provinces but there is no doubt 
that the subscribers have no just cause for complaint as to 
service conditions. 

EcoNoMICAL CONDITIONS. 

In making a comparison of the relative economical conditions 
under government and private ownership in Canada, I have 
prepared the following tables showing the per station cost of 
installation and operation: 


INSTALLATION Cost PER TELEPHONE. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
All SYREOING. « <.ss.000004 000 cRaauee $234.42 $260.50 
Government only . 219.75 312.45 297.21 


Government exchange lines 174.00 Data not available 166.00 


Government rural lines... 198.41 Data not available 229.52 
Government toll lines..... 34.73 Data not available 75.26 
Private and municipal only Edmonton 
(No toll lines)........ 124.32 128.75 168.54 
Other systems 

89.35 


Systems UNbER PrivATE OWNERSHIP. 


The provinces of Ontario and Quebec are mostly served .in 
the cities and towns with long distance lines, by the Bell Tele- 
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phone Co. of Canada, and as that company’s plant cost is not 
apportioned separately, they must be taken together. 


PLant Cost PER TELEPHONE. 


Ontario } Ontario, 467 Independent sys- 
tems, 67,550 telephones, $67.21. 
(Bell) $129.77 
Quebec, 126 Independent sys- 
Quebec tems, 17,973 telephones, $126.82. 


OTHER Provinces, ALL SYSTEMS. 
British Columbia, $135.88; Nova Scotia, $173.11; News Bruns- 
wick, $105.80. 
CoMPARISON OF PHYSICAL PLANT. 


Miles of wire Percentage Percentage of 


per telephone. underground. copper. 
Government : 
eS LCCC ORT. 3.37 43.5 71.7 
Saskatchewan ..........3.29 19.1 73.4 
Saskatchewan (Private 
and Municipal) ......2.34 ee ee 
yO errr 34.9 69.3 
Alberta (Rural) ....... 2.95 
Private : 
Ontario and Quebec... .2.60 49.4 73 
Ontario and Quebec 
te) errr ce 3.15 58 no data 
British Columbia....... 3.72 31.1 88.7 
THOUS. SOCUE 2 5.ccccssces 1.77 23.2 70.8 
New Brunswick ....... 1.53 18 56.3 
OPERATING Cost PER TELEPHONE. 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
NR oan coccinea ace $27.64 $27.49 $21.59 
Government only ........... 28.32 34.61 22.24 
Private and Municipal only Edmonton 
po ee 15.34 16.40 27.34 
Other systems 
20.50 
OTHER PROVINCES. 
Ontario } Ontario, 467 Independent 
NONE oasoccss ce enven $ 8.83 
(Bell) $31.15 
Quebec, 126 Independent 
Quebec } DN Seawseevenbanes 13.66 
OSE EP EEE CP LEE LTTE EEO 24.43 
pO RD RE EGS iain eae eer eT ee 21.92 
RE So ga seats a cliwind aa alana athe 15.70 


These figures where not otherwise specifically stated, include 
toll line costs. 


As the number of stations served by each exchange is the 
principal factor in the cost of plant and operation, the follow- 
ing table is given showing approximately the average stations 
per exchange and the number of exchanges, classified accord- 
ingly: 





Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Bell 
Over 50,000 stations... .. 2 
Over 25,000 stations... 1 
Over 10,000 stations... - a4 
Over 3,500 stations... .. 1 3 
Over 2,500 stations... .. 2 2 
Over 2,000 stations... 1 = oe 3 
Over 1,000 stations... 1 Pe 2 12 
Over 750 stations... .. 1 : 10 
Over 500 stations... 3 1 2 57 
Over 250 stations... 12 3 10 12 
Over 200 stations... 12 1 12 25 
Over 100 stations... 26 12 22 90 
Under 100 stations... 68 75 109 220 
124 96 156 536 
Average stations per 
are 365 172 170 515 


A survey of these plant and operation costs leads us to the 
inevitable conclusion that government ownership in the prairie 
provinces has not resulted in any economic benefit and that in 
this respect private ownership has decidedly the advantage. It 
may be argued that Western conditions differ from those in the 
East and that costs are much higher in the West. We can- 
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not, however, overlook the fact that the British Columbia fig- 
ures corroborate the results of private ownership in the East. 

There is no doubt, whatever, that the purchase of Bell plants, 
which were to a considerable degree obsolete, at an inflated 
value is largely responsible for the high plant costs, and fur- 
ther that the rapid development of the system had also an in- 
fluence in that direction. We must not forget, however, that 
if government ownership is adopted in the older and more 
settled areas in Canada, or the United States, existing systems 
will have to be purchased. As investors must be treated fairly 
in the matter of price, it is more than likely that the experience 
of the Western. provinces would be repeated. 


To sum up the whole matter, it can fairly be claimed that you 
and your associates, past and present, have achieved results 
equal to those accomplished by our Western governments at a 
much lower cost per telephone and under much less favorable 
conditions. I need only mention two of these conditions; first, 
that you were in a field already occupied by a powerful rival 
with a strongly entrenched position; secondly, that you had to 
finance your own propositions without government aid, in a 
market in which the money kings were arrayed against you. 


Twenty-two years ago I reached the conclusion that the ideal 
condition in the telephone field would be local ownership of the 
local systems and government ownership of the long distance 
lines. I have not yet discovered any reason to change that 
opinion. 

Local ownership of local systems is, in my opinion, desirable 
for the following reasons: 


1. Less than 3 per cent. of the traffic passing through a local 
exchange is comprised of long distance calls; the remaining 
97 per cent. is made up of conversations between local sub- 
scribers. 


2. Ninety-seven per cent. of the business being local, it nat- 


urally follows that the duty of furnishing the service should 
devolve upon the local community which should bear the re- 
sponsibility of financing the undertaking and satisfying the re- 
quirements of its own people. 


3. Conditions vary in different localities, according to volume 
and density of population, class of construction required, cost 
of labor, etc. If, therefore, the service is to be furnished at a 
cost based upon these conditions, the expense of construction 
and operation of each system should be borne by the telephone 
users according to the economic conditions existing in their 
own locality. These conditions cannot be adequately adjusted 
by a government. Any attempt to reach an equitable solution 
of this problem would involve difficulties of a political nature. 

4. Government ownership involves centralized management, 
which is incapable of adequately satisfying the requirements 
of local or rural subscribers distributed over a large territory. 
One reason for the unpopularity of the Bell company is the 
fact that its centralized management necessarily involves a sys- 
tem of cast iron methods, which renders it impossible to meet 
local conditions without being accused of discrimination, even 
were it possible to keep in touch with them, which is very 
doubtful. On the other hand, the popularity and success of the 
Independent systems is due to the fact that they are local un- 
dertakings, mostly financed and controlled by their own citizens. 

5. Government ownership of the local and rural systems 
tends to a rigid standardization of equipment which would de- 
stroy competition in the manufacturing industry and remove the 
incentive to inventors to improve and develop the art of teleph- 
ony. On the other hand, even where there is no competition, 
local ownership creates a friendly rivalry among different lo- 
calities to provide the best service and adopt the latest im- 
provements, thereby leaving an open market for manufacturers 
and keeping alive the incentive among inventors to develop and 
improve the art. 


6. Local ownership relieves the government of all suspicion 
of party. patronage. Any change of the party in power does 


not bring in its train a horde of office seekers who, if their 
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claims were recognized, would seriously prejudice the efficiency 
of the service. 

The question of municipal ownership has not been touched 
upon. That is a matter which each community should decide 
for itself. In my opinion, however, where a locality is being 
served efficiently at reasonable rates by a company, there is no 
advantage to be gained by imposing the burden of furnishing 
a telephone service upon the municipal government. 

I am sure you will agree with me when I say that the long 
distance service is becoming so important a factor in the life 
of the people that it should be so controlled as to ensure to the 
community equal service upon equal terms to all. It would in 
my opinion be to the greater advantage of the telephone user 
if the same interests which control the toll lines did not own 
and operate the local exchange. The strength of the Bell mo- 
nopoly for years in the United States and Canada can be attrib- 
uted to the one great fact that its ownership of the toll lines 
has enabled it, to a great extent, to control the situation. 

I believe it to be necessary that the long distance service of 
any state, province or country should be owned and controlled 
by one interest. Inasmuch as it is not, from the public stand- 
point, desirable that such ownership and control should be vested 
in a private corporation, it is essential that the government 
should assume such ownership and control. I am satistied that 
if the long distance lines were in the control of the govern- 
ment, the people would get a square deal in the matter of rates 
and service. Competition would then be placed upon an abso- 
lutely fair and equitable basis and the evils of monopoly would 
disappear. 

Before the telephone users upon the North American conti- 
nent can enjoy the full measure of the advantages which this 
great utility is destined to supply, facilities will have to be pro- 
vided which will enable every citizen to have telephone connec- 
tion beyond the limits of his own town, with the lines of every 
local or rural telephone in every other city, town, village and 
township; over toll lines of standard efficiency under condi- 
tions which will admit of no discrimination and controlled by 
interests whose policy is not the creation of a monopoly to 
satisfy the selfish interests of a few, but the maintenance of a 
system which will secure to the people an adequate service 
upon equal terms to all. 

I know no other means of effecting this than by a similar 
policy to that which governs our postal system today: viz., gov- 
ernment ownership. So far as the local and rural systems are 
concerned, I am satisfied that private enterprises, acting in har- 
mony with the local authorities, are fully capable of furnish- 
ing a service adequate to the most exacting requirements that 
the people can command. 





Meeting of Ohio State Officials in Zanesville. 
The managers, general officers and commercial representa- 
tives of the Ohio State Telephone Co., Columbus, held an 
enthusiastic meeting at Zanesville on July 26 for the pur- 
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avd 


pose of discussing the commercial relations of the Ohio 
State company, and to hear the story of the campaign for 
new business in Zanesville. A majority of the visiting man- 
agers reported flourishing conditions in the Independent 
field in their respective territories. Especially from Toledo, 
Canton, Cleveland and Columbus were large gains in sub- 
scribers reported. George Ford, general manager of the 
Toledo division of the Ohio State company, presided over 
the meeting. 
Manager J. B. 
dress of welcome. 


Rhodes, of Zanesville, delivered the ad- 

He told the visitors that the affairs of 
the company in Zanesville were more prosperous than at 
any time during the past 14 years, and that an even bigger 
increase in subscribers might be looked for during the next 
few weeks. 

“At the present time we have more than 80 men at work 
installing new cable facilities to care for new business,” said 
Mr. Rhodes. “Ina short time we will be prepared to handle 
any number of new subscribers from all quarters of the 
city. New cables on the Putnam side of the river will be 
cut into about the middle of next week in order to furnish 
service to several hundred persons there whose applications 
we have on file.” 

In an address before the meeting Rollo R. Stevens, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent, paid a high tribute to the 
Zanesville newspapers as advertising mediums. Newspaper 
advertising, combined with an energetic selling campaign 
and the genuine merit of the automatic telephone, he said, 
has been responsible for the success of the 
division of the Ohio State Telephone Co. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Stevens stated that 903 orders for tele- 
phones had been secured since June 1, a record performance 
not only for Zanesville but for the entire state. 

The chief topic for discussion during the afternoon was 
“The Relation of Revenue to Expense,” the principal speak- 
er being Gansey R. Johnston, vice-president of the Ohio 
State company. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were as follows: 

D. G. Naley, of Salem; C. W. Swift, Alliance; A. Graham 
and W. L. Leed, Canton; W. M. Welker, Massillon; E. F. 
Francis, Lancaster; M. B. Shank, Washington Court House; 
C. F. Barnes, London; G. W. Vernon, Findlay; J. C. Rhodes, 
Fostoria; G. G. King, H. P. King and W. H. Cook, Youngs- 
town; Joy Hurd, Cleveland; J. E. Yeager, G. A. Ford and 
B. O. Likens, Toledo; O. O. Wilsheimer, J. C. Boush, C. J. 
Queen, Rollo R. Stevens, E. B. Alspach and R. L. Moore, 
Columbus, and A. W. Surrell, of Dayton. 

Zanesville was represented by Manager J. B. Rhodes and 
his staff of service salesmen, including M. J. Brown, F. L. 
McKinney, C. S. Baldwin, C. P. Leslie, E. E. Parrett, J. C. 
Haughran and W. B. Heenan. 


Zanesville 





Commission: ; 

A conference of representatives of 
missions interested in th , 
Chicago, for the purpose of discussing t 
mission in receiving the annual reports of such 
pose of proposing for the consideration of the 
as, from the standpoints of those suggesting them, 
current year. 


form him of the fact. 





CALL FOR CONFERENCE FOR CLASS “A” COMPANIES. 
The following call has been sent to Class “A” telephone companies by the Interstate Commerce 


large telephone companies, and of state public service com- 
e matter, is called nage at 10 a. m., August 3, 1915, at the Hotel La Salle, 
he annual report form used by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
companies for the year 1914 and for the further pur- 
Interstate Commerce Commission such improvements 
it may seem advisable to make in the form for the 


The undersigned will appreciate it if those intending to attend this conference will promptly in- 


W. J. MEYERS, Statistician. 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 


ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 


be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. For the benefit of 


ce »rrespondence course, 


State 


those desiring the advantages of a 


the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa 


College has volunteered to answer questions and _ criticize 


replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 
will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
course. No charge will be made for this service and the 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHONY regardless of 
whether they live in lowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 


should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

154. What is the action of a heat coil? 

155. Upon what is the operation of a heat coil dependent 
to a large extent? What are the essential differences between 


fuses and heat coils? What is the important point to re- 
member in connection with the study of all forms of heat 
coils? 

156. How does the time element enter into the design of a 
heat coil? Name another way in which the fuse differs from 
the heat coil. 

What principles are utilized in heat coil construction? 


157 
158. Outline the operation of a heat coil. 


CHAPTER VII. The Magneto Line (Continued). 

159. Non-inductive winding of the heat coil. The next 
essential enumerated in section 153, is that the heat coil shall 
not be of high resistance and that it shall not possess self in- 
duction. The necessity for as low resistance as possible needs 
no emphasis. In general, as has been previously stated, it is 
advisable to eliminate as much resistance as possible in every 
way from the telephone talking circuit. We have also seen 
how self induction is particularily destructive to telephonic 
transmission. 

The winding of heat coils in such a way as to prevent any 
self induction being present in their wire coils is very simple 
and should be carefully studied. In several other places in 
telephone apparatus it is necessary to make use of elements 
having resistance which must have no self induction. In gen- 
eral the method used to accomplish this object is based upon 
the laws of electromagnetic induction and self induction al- 
ready studied. 

We have 


learned that a current flowing through the coil AB alone, in 


Consider for a moment the coil shown in Fig. 62. 


the direction shown by the arrow will cause a north magnetic 
pole to be formed at the left end of the core and a south 
magnetic pole to be formed at the right hand end of the core. 


Now suppose that another winding, such as CD, is placed on 
the same core and that the second winding has the same num- 
If the 


terminals of the two windings at B and D are connected so 


ber of turns and the same resistance as the first one. 

















Fig. 62. Method of Non-Inductive Winding of Coils. 


that the current will still enter at 4, pass to B, then to D, and 
back through the winding to C, we shall have a coil that will 
not show any self induction or magnetic polarity. 

The reason for this, as may be seen, is due to the opposing 
When the coil AB is 


trying to create a north magnetic pole at the teft hand end 


magnetic effect of the two windings. 


of the core, the coil CD, having the same number of ampere 
turns, is trying to create a south magnetic pole at the same 
point. Inasmuch as the coil AB is also trying to create a 
south magnetic pole at the right hand end of the core, the coil 
CD is trying with the same magnetizing power to create a 
north pole there. It is clear that this condition will prevail 
whether the coils are provided with an iron core or not. 

160. 


tice the two coils are joined at one end and both wound at 


Method of winding heat coils non-inductively. In prac- 
the same time; in other words two spools of wire are used. 
The two ends are spliced together before the winding is be- 
gun and then the winding of the coil is started with the spliced 
ends of the wire from the two spools. 

When the winding of coil is finished, this method leaves the 
two outside ends available for the non-inductive coil terminals, 
while each wire is exactly balanced in magnetic effect by an- 
other exactly similar one through which the current flowing 
must proceed in the opposite direction around the core of the 
coil. This is illustrated very clearly in Fig. 62. if we assume 
that the splice between B and D is made before the wire is 
wound on the spool, and that both wires are then wound 
simultaneously. Such a coil winding is known as a non-induc- 
tive winding and is used in wire wound heat coils. 

161. 


ment. 


Heat coils in which wire is not used as a heating ele- 
Heat coils in which no wire is used for the heating 
element, are in very successful use. The advantage claimed 
for this type of coil is that the heating element is less likely 
to be damaged when the coil is operated than is a wire wound 


coil. The insulation of a wire wound coil may be damaged, 


reducing the resistance and therefore the heat efficiency of the 


6 
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coil greatly, but not giving any visible evidence of its condi- 
tion. Other claims are that heat coils may be made more 
uniform in resistance and that they may be operated and re- 
set until they are practically destroyed. 

In coils of this type, the heating element is a high resistance 
conductor usually composed of graphite and some form of 
paste to act as a binder. The exact composition of the mate- 
rial used is a trade secret. 

162. Operation of the graphite heat coil. The principle un- 
derlying the operation of the graphite heat coil is the same 
in every way as the principle of operation of the wire wound 
coil. Its great popularity, however, merits a brief considera- 
tion of its construction, The chief point in which this type of 
heat coil differs in operation from the wire wound coil, lies 
in the fact that it may be used again and again until entirely 
destroyed. The temporary heating of the resistance member 
has no permanent effect on its composition. In a general way 
the details of this type of coil, and its method of application, 
are shown in Fig. 63. 

The outer casing of the coil, Fig. 63-4, is made of brass. 
It is lined with an insulating coating A within which is placed 
the resistance member B. At the end of the coil is placed 
another piece of brass C which is in contact with the heating 
element B. Any current entering the coil at the terminal C, 
must pass through the heating member B, in order to reach 
the outer casing of the coil which constitutes the other ter- 
minal. The current may not pass through the heating element 
B, the shortest way, being prevented by the insulating lining A. 
In one form of this coil, the terminal C is formed into a 
threaded portion by which it is mounted. The outer casing 
is provided with a flanged head that constitutes the means by 
which the other terminal of the coil is connected to the cir- 
cuit. 

In practice, this flanged head is slipped between the sides 
of a slotted spring as shown in Fig. 63-B. It is soldered in 
this position with a soft solder which is the fusible element 
of the device. The slotted spring has a constant tension in 
the direction shown by the arrow. As the current flowing 
from one terminal to the other heats the core and the flanged 


This, of 
course, releases the spring in the flanged head which is with- 


terminal, this soft solder is melted or softened. 


drawn from the terminal of the coil and opens the circuit, at 
the same time grounding it toward the trouble. It is claimed 
by the manufacturer of this type of coil, that it is reliable and 


practically indestructible. As previously stated, no attempt has 
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FIG. B 








FIG A 











Fig. 63. Details of the Graphite Heat Coil. 


been made to describe any one make of coil but to illustrate 
the principles of all. 

163. 
damaged should offer a possibility of being reset. If the solder 


Resetting of heat coils. Any heat coil which is not 
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that has been softened when the coil was operated, is again 
softened and the parts are reassembled in their original con- 
dition while the retaining solder is still soft, the coil may be 
considered as good as new. The reason for this is that the 
solder of a heat coil can best be softened by passing a cur- 
rent through the coil. 

If the solder is softened by the current sent through the 
coil, the satisfactory condition of the coil is demonstrated be- 
yond doubt. When the parts have assumed their normal po- 
sition in respect to each other, the flow of the re-setting cur- 
rent is interrupted, the binding solder cools and the device is 
ready for service. 


(To be Continued) 


Federal Report on Telephone Operators. 





Government supervision of the employment of girls in tele- 
phone exchanges is recommended by Nellie B. Curry, an in- 
vestigator who was employed by the federal commission on 
industrial relations to inquire into the working conditions in 
the telephone offices in seven cities. Miss Curry reports that 
as the results of her investigations she is of the opinion that 
the wages paid telephone girls are too low to enable them to 
maintain a proper standard of life unless they live at home. 
Reasons for the alleged poor pay, Miss Curry says, are the 
employment of a large number of young girls, the competition 
of girls who live at home and who do not have to support 
themselves, and a lack of organization. The latter, it is de- 
clared, is due to the hostility of the telephone companies to 
labor unions. 

The cities visited by the investigator were Chicago, San 
Francisco, Nashville, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and Madison, Wis. The recom- 
mendations have not yet been approved by the commission, 
which is in daily session in Chicago, preparing its final re- 
port to Congress on the causes of and remedies for industrial 
unrest. 

The investigator reports that the information regarding 
wages, working hours and other details was obtained with the 
knowledge of the officials of the telephone companies and 
then supplemented by visits to telephone giils in their homes. 
The Chicago Telephone Co. is given credit for maintaining 
the highest “graded” wage scale after seven years of service. 
A girl having worked seven years receives 22 cents an hour 
or $48 a month. After ten years the maximum is $50 a month. 

The highest scale, according to the report, prevails in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, where the switchboard operators 
get $1.80 a day, or $46.80 a month, at the end of two years 
of service. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. in Madison, Wis., according 
to the report, pays the lowest scale of the cities visited by the 
investigator. The wages there are from $13 to $31.20 a month. 

The report gives the following as the hours and wages of 
the Chicago Telephone Co.’s operators: 

Day operators, eight and a half hours, divided into two 
shifts by a half hour lunch period, with a 15-minute relief 
period in each shift. 

Split trick operators, eight and a half hour day, separated 
by intervals of from two to five hours. 

Evening operators, five-hour day continuous. 

Night operators, eight and a half hour day, divided into 
two shifts, separated by an interval of from one to two hours. 

Six-day week, with a day off for Sunday work. 

The wage scale for local day operators starts with a rate 
of 12 cents an hour and gradually increases to 20 cents an 
hour, $43.50 a month, in the fourth year of service. The 
maximum, as stated, is $50 a month. 

Supervisors begin at $32.50 a month and are gradually 
raised to the maximum of $56.50 a month at the end of the 
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ninth month of the fourth year. Evening operators are paid 
time and a half. 

Night operators get $32.50 a month during the first four 
months of service and are gradually raised until the maximum 
of $50 a month is reached at the end of the fourth year. 

Toll operators receive 1 cent an hour more than the rate 
for local operators and after ten years of service they reach 
a maximum of $54 a month. 

“It is a matter of great doubt,” the report states, “whether 
the human interest of its employes is a question of much 
concern to the companies as compared with the dominating 
necessity which seems to be the impelling and controlling note 
of the managers to meet the public demands by getting the 
maximum work out of its human material on the. one hand, 
and on the other to meet the expectations of its dividend 
earners by close figuring on the cost of its labor. 

“Tt is a mistaken idea to suppose that in the daily work of 
the operator there are periods of relaxation which compen- 
sate for the high pressure hours. The work of the telephone 
operators is by the very essential nature of it always severe 
and exacting. 

“This does not depend upon hours, circumstances, or con- 
ditions. From the moment she dons her head-set her atten- 
tion is required to be intensely focused; she must always be 
alert and at attention awaiting the summons of the caller. 
During her hours of work there is no rest time, no slack 
minutes when her mind may relax from the rigid tension of 
a sentinel on guard.” 

The report gives the following conclusion: 

That the wages paid are too low to enable a girl, dependent 
upon her own earnings, to maintain a proper standard of life. 
That the wage scale remains low for the following reasons: 

(a) Because of the employment of a large number of 
young girls. 

(b) On account of the competition of girls living at home 
and partly supported out of the earnings of parents or others 
employed in various occupations.. 

(c) On account of lack of organization. 

(d) The telephone girls, because of their youth and inex- 
perience, are peculiarly unqualified to insist upon fair condi- 
tions for themselves. 

As a substitute for organization the report recommends 


government supervision and publicity. 





Ohio State District Meeting at Mansfield. 

The eighth of the series of district meetings being held by 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. for the purpose of instructing 
the operators in toll operating, was opened at Mansfield, 
Ohio, July 22 and 23, with over 100 operators and managers 
assembled. The counties represented were Richland, Wayne, 
Ashland, Crawford, Holmes, Knox, Marion and Morrow. 

E. G. Slough, in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, de- 
livered the welcoming address at the opening of Thursday 
morning session. The speaker’s remarks were admirably 
adapted to the occasion and of a most effective extemporane- 
ous character. 

Mr. Slough’s review of the origin and growth of the local 
telephone company showed an echoing response by the patron- 
age of the public. On behalf of the people of Mansfield, the 
speaker welcomed the assembly. A response was made by 
Judge Lewis Brucker. 

After Judge Brucker’s address, W. S. Vivian, secretary of 
the Independent Telephone Association of America, took 
charge of the meeting, delivering a short talk, accompanied 
with practical demonstrations. 

After the adjournment of the afternoon session the entire 
party was taken to the Casino Park’ in a car chartered 
for the occasion, as guests of the Mansfield Telerhone Co. 
Dinner was served at the Bungalow, after which the opera- 
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tors enjoyed themselves with dancing and other amusements 
of the park. 

As stated in previous issues of TELEPHONY, the main pur- 
pose of these district meetings is to familiarize the long dis- 
tance operators of the Ohio State and connecting companies 
with the new operating rules recently issued by the Ohio State 
company. 

At the close of the two days’ session, the operators ex- 
pressed themselves as delighted with the new insight gained 
for efficiency in their work, and particularly with the hospitable 
treatment which they received in Mansfield. 


The Ohio State Telephone Co. reports that the schools 
held at Zanesville last week and at Canton this week have 
been very well attended and that a splendid interest has 
been displayed at every point by connecting companies. 

Among those present were the following: 


Belle Burlingham and Grace White, of Adario; Grace Ry- 
land, Cletus Hartsel, and Marie Weedman, of Ashland; E. H. 
Power, manager; Ethel Carrick, bookkeeper and Carrie Separd, 
of Attica; C. M. Cairns, trouble manager; Laola Shafer and 
Lucy Walker, of Belleville; H. O.. Dutter, manager; Emma 
Bowen, and Mayme McConahif, of Bucyrus; Sylvia Mix, of 
Butler; B. W. Bruck, trouble manager; Maggie Peppard, 
Alice Peppard, and Kate Powers, all of Cardington; W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago; Q. E. Elwell, traffic superintendent and 
Ethel Bow, of Cleveland. 

J. C. Boush, general manager, Long Distance Division, Ohio 
State Telephone Co., G. R. Johnston, vice-president, Ohio State 
company; T. J. Tune, traffic engineer; Katherine M. Kirby, 
chief operator; Florence M. Keys, toll accountant; A. L. Rals- 
ton, special agent, all of Columbus; M. C. Reed, district man- 
ager; Nan Dalton, Blanche Geise and Cecile Fulger, Crestline; 
Nina Traxler, of Fredericktown; Bertha Lars, Catherine Mc- 
Grath, and Marie Pensinger, of Galion; Leota M. Allen, of 
Gambler; Margaret Colwell, of Lexington. 

L. R. Wittemire, manager; George C. Summers, service 
manager; Helen Hurst, solicitor; Helen Hall, assistant book- 
keeper; Ona Kistler, chief operator; Ada Boham, relief chief 
operator; H. S. Miller, foreman; Julia A. Bauer, ex-chief 
operator; Grace Scott, bill clerk; Goldia Gray, long distance 
operator; Mary Simon, Ruth Jolley, Florence Au, supervisors; 
Hazel Beiver, toll operator; Florence Berry, Alta Bates, 
Marie Berkshire, Ruby Cornwell, Myrtle Epley, Evangeline 
Gilkison, Freda Frisch, Mildred Hickman, Ethel Hickman, 
Alma Hoffman, Elsie Kemp, Anna Mensinger, Katherine 
Miller, Josephine Mull, Anna McMullin, Marie Meeting, Anna 
Meeting, Monica Schnitzer, Laura Swendal, Martha Throne, 
Flossie Valentine, Edna Warner, Edythe Welsh, Laura Wright, 
local operators, all of Mansfield. 

Nina O’Donnell, and Anna Keewan, of Marion; Mrs. J. C. 
Landis, of Miflin; Augusta Schuler, of Millersburg; C, J. John- 
son, general manager; Gertrude Beebe, Blanche Fowble, Hazel 
Keran, Katherine Baker, and Leora Burns, of Mt. Gilead; 
Anna Feeney, Lela Stoker, and Nelle Melton, of Mt. Vernon: 
Flora Stemle, of New Washington; Jessie Moser. Blanche 
Livenspire, and R. W. Patterson manager, of Shiloh; Louise 
Belt and Eva Baughman, of Utica; Leila Bahney, of Wooster: 
E. O. Arnold, manager Florence Cochran and Alice Shaw, 
of Mt. Vernon. 





Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Telephone Association. 

The Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation held its quarterly meeting at Fort Stanwix Hotel, 
Johnstown, Pa., Friday and Saturday, July 23 and 24. A 
number of manufacturers were present and exhibited new 
and improved apparatus. 

At the close of the first day’s session a committee com- 
posed of W. H. Wilson, of Erie, and W. S. Paca, of Oil 
City, were appointed to hold a conference with the commit- 
tee of the state board of industry relative to the new 54-hour 
law governing the working hours in the country telephone 
exchanges. A committee representing this association, with 
E. D. Schade as chairman, had a previous conference with 
the members of the ctate hoard af industrv, ~vrha xrsec1red 
the committee that they intended to see that the telephone 
companies received justice under the new law. 











Another Tragedy 


Too Much Overhead—Need of Good Foundations 


By J. C. 


As I came to work, I saw a ship lying on its side. Strange 
to say, it was out of proportion. It had a superstructure which 
towered high above the water and a flat bottom which seemed 
barely to reach below the water. It was lying on the bed of 
the river, not 30 feet from the shore. 

Yet in that ship, 1,300 happy people, clad in holiday attire, 
lost their lives. 


It has been a principle of life handed down for centuries, 
that men and women must die that others might live. 

The Iroquois fire taught the world how to make theaters 
safe from fire losses. The Collingwood schoolhouse burned 
hundreds of Cleveland school children so that other school- 
houses would have doors which opened outward and allow 
children to escape. The steamer General Slocum burned and 
drowned 1,000 New Yorkers in order that other steamers 
would not have rotten fire hose and insufficient apparatus. The 
Titanic sank in mid-ocean and snuffed out 1,500 lives in order 
that other ships would carry sufficient life rafts and boats. 

It remained for the Eastland to show a horrified world 
that overhead structure may be carried too far in ships as 
well as business. 


Strange to say, nearly everyone knew that the Eastland was 
a dangerous ship. Never was there such a tribute to that 
wonderful human faculty of hind sight. We know now that 
the Eastland has overturned before, and we know that a 
former owner sold the boat because he knew it would cause 
great loss of life some day. We know that it was improperly 
designed and should have had a deep center board. In other 
words, it is the old story of locking the door after the horse 
is stolen. 

For years men have expected such a lake horror. The Sea- 
men’s union has repeatedly protested for better inspection. 
No boat has ever had enough life rafts and boats because if 
the law were followed, it would reduce the number of pas- 
sengers and cause losses io its owners. 

Anyway, the expected happened—the wise prophets are 
satisfied and the man who said “I told you so” is happy. 

Yet in our liberal land of government with its legal delays, 
its ease in injunctions, where everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business, this great tragedy took place. 


Each great accident reveals something new. It shows that 
the human mind cannot anticipate all the vagaries of nature. 
All the life boats, fire. apparatus and life preservers in the 
world would have done little good last Saturday morning. 

The boat simply careened until its flat bottom lost the bal- 
ance of power, as it were. Men, women and children in the 
interior of the ship had no chance, for they were caught in a 
whirlpool of water and debris. 

Hereafter, human beings will flock to ships which have 
proper foundations, and live to tell the tale. 

It tells another story. 

It is said that this ship was designed by one of the best 
ship designers in America. It puts one in mind of an expres- 
sion by a Chicago man who built a house. He said he watched 
the wrong man; he should have watched the architect instead 
of the contractor. 

It was the case of the Quebec bridge, the largest of its kind 
in the world. It was designed by the most eminent bridge 
engineer in the world and its plans were checked and approved 
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Kelsey 
by every engineering society in existence. Yet it fell be- 
cause its gigantic size brought unknown and _ unexpected 


stresses into existence. 

The famous Coney Island standpipe, 24 feet in diameter 
on the lower half, and 15 feet in diameter at the top half, 
was designed by the greatest hydraulic engineer of all. Yet 
the water tower, when filled with water, actually lifted it- 
self from its moorings and fell. 

Experience itself is not a perfect process. 


Saturday was the annual picnic day of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. Everyone looked forward to a grand day when they 
were to ride across the lake. Everyone was happy in spite of 
the rain which threatened to spoil the day. The _ baseball 
teams, the musicians, and various entertainment groups were 
all ready for the day. Three thousand people connected with 
the telephone business were ready for the start. 

But the start was never made. The lines were cast off, and 
the ship, with no foundation and no stability, merely rolled 
over on its side, for the world as a weary beast of burden. 

Thus our first great telephone tragedy took place, a few 
feet from shore, while thousands of people gathered close 


around, could only wring their hands in horrible helpless- 
ness. 


The captain is said to have been one of the first to go to 


shore. He typifies the great American, and even European, 
disregard for life. He had no thought except for the stricken 
ship. 


He protested vigorously when the firemen began to cut 
holes in the hull. He thought it was a shame to deface a 
perfectly good (?) ship. It made no difference to him that 
hundreds of screaming, praying and drowning people were in- 
side that dark and watery prison. 

Yet there is a thought that this particular Norwegian ship 
captain cannot be expected to rise above the level of our 
citizenship. In our conduct of life as a nation, it cannot be 
denied that property is much more sacred than life. 


No one in the list of the lost is known to the telephone 
business. The people who flocked to the first boat were the 
shop hands and their families. They were the early birds, as 
it were, the thrifty ones, who rise early, work in the garden 
and go to work thankful that they have work to do. 

The office force, engineers, auditors, salesmen and officers 
came later as a matter of habit. They naturally selected a 
9:30 boat ‘as one which appealed to their ideas of a proper 
time to get to work. It so happened that the men behind the 
guns took the wrong ship. 


In life, we read war reports which say that Captain Jones 
and 20 men lost their lives. We have little time for followers, 
such as private soldiers, shop hands, and other real productive 
forces. This world is vastly more fond of its non-productive 
children. They are more plausible and vastly more interesting. 

We have wrecks which cost the lives of a hundred scattered 
citizens of our country. We knew for a long time that such 
wrecks could be avoided with block signals and a proper re- 
gard for them. Yet the country never gasped with real horror 
until the president of the Southern Railway was crushed to 
death as an unexpected train crashed into his private car. 
And it gasped again as an Illinois Central train ran down a 
private car filled with Rock Island officials. Today, railways 
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carry millions of passengers without an accident of any kind. 


These shop hands who went to death are our own people. 
The telephone business has had its first great horror. We have 
had horrors, it is true, when linemen fell to death, or oper- 
ators have remained at their posts only to burn or drown. 
Such cases as these are matters of duty and are accepted as 
one of the remote perils of the business. 

Sut never before have a great group of free hearted people 
gone to their death for no purpose at all. Let every telephone 
man pause and give thought and relief to the survivors of this 
most terrible tragedy which has come so close to home. 


The Eastland had a flat bottom. More of its structure was 
out of the water than in the water. It was top-heavy. 

In other words, it carries one back to the story of the house 
which was built on the sand. We are told that after the rains 
beat and the wind blew, the house fell because it had no 
foundation to compensate for the strain put on the super- 
structure. 

How well this applies to any business! When the storm 
comes, the fire burns, the sleet falls and rebuilding becomes 
necessary, will it make the financial ship careen and turn over 


on its side? 


See how it applies to railroads. You are familiar with the 
various failures of railroads. I have one road in mind which 
runs through the best and most productive country if the 
world. That railway is the Missouri-Pacific system and there 
is no reason in the world why it is not one of the most pros- 
perous railways in the country. Yet it is practically in receiver- 
ship and has assessed its stockholders $50 per share in order 
to avoid it. 

Its management bought the securities of other roads, and 
kept crowding the superstructure with securities until even a 
properly designed hull could not carry the load. They are 
assessing the practically worthless stock in order to prevent 
the financial stock from going over on its side with so many 
security holders on board. 


The Chicago and Alton has a fine territory. This railway 
earns more per mile than either the Burlington or Santa Fe. 
Yet it is not classed as a good financial ship. It is begging 
higher rates on passenger and freight service so it can float 
under its top-heavy structure. Securities have been added to 
the load on the Alton hull until they do not dare to let the 
ship leave the dock. 

Yet it is called successful financing when a railroad can be 
loaded up to the danger line. It is only unsuccessful when a 
financial storm or depression tips the ship beyond the danger 
line. That is what happened in the New Haven, Frisco, Rock- 
Island, Pere Marquette and other cases. 


A telephone company which takes no heed of the rainy day 
is doing what the management of the Eastland did. If the 
company pays dividends which are earned at the expense of 
the property, it is preparing to add another deck to an already 
weakened ship. The company which pays for its rebuilding 
by the sale of new securities is adding to the roll of the ship. 

The company which faithfully keeps up its property and 
sets aside sufficient reserves is the one which will sail out on 
any ocean and return home safe and sound. It is the one 
with a properly designed foundation and one which could 
take on an additional load in the hour of necessity. 


I remember a telephone consolidation which was launched 
a few years ago. The combined earnings of the consolidated 
companies did not exceed $24 per station. Yet the consolida- 
tion set sail with a group of underlying bonds, a large general 
bond issue, an equal amount of preferred and common stock 
and a large floating debt. 
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True to the uncertainty of nature, this ship careened along 
for several years loaded above the danger line. Although the 
management knew the ship was dangerous, still it went ahead 
with security sales. Of course, the ship turned turtle, the 
security holders being totally ruined and the creditors scorned; 
the load was too great. 


A telephone ship averaging $24 per year in station earnings 
is as good a ship as exists. But when $24 is expected to pay 
large general office expenses, operating expenses and depre- 
ciation and take care of its share of interest on floating debt 
and bonds, as well as preferred stock, there is but one answer. 
No hull can be designed which can carry such a top-heavy 
structure. 

But such a hull can carry the honest charges of an honest 
superstructure. Because one ship sank under bad conditions 
does not signify that all ships are bad. Likewise, the sink- 
ing of a badly designed telephone company does not signify 
that all are poorly designed. 


Disasters have paved the way for improvements—as applied 
to ships, railways and all other walks of life. Financial dis- 
asters have occurred so often that it would seem that every 
future failure could be anticipated and corrected before too 
late. 

But there are new things to discover, possibly many more 
than we have already found out. There will be other disasters, 
each utterly unexpected in its turn. We do not know it all 
and never can hope to. 


In the telephone business one often hears that the business 
has settled down to a fixed basis, and that the Bell interests 
have full control of everything. Telephone men speak feelingly 
of the good old times and express a wish to go back to 
conditions of the past. But such ideas and thoughts are mis- 
taken ones. 

We cannot hope for one moment that 1925 will be the same 
as 1915, any more than we would like to see 1915 the same as 
1905. 

Experience in telephone matters causes changes, just as it 
does in steamships, aeroplanes and every form of activity. 
The telephone business has been betrayed by no one, it merely 
has adjusted itself to the experience of the past. 

No prophet can have any standing in the telephone business. 
No man can long resist economic changes, nor can any man 
stop the sun and moon. 


July 24 was a fateful day. 

Telephone people, in holiday attire were on their way to a 
picnic. The experience of the past did not reveal any danger, 
for it seemed that men ought to know all about ships. But 
the experience of men still had something coming; they did 
not know all about ships. 

Neither do men know all about the telephone business; it 
is not immune from laying over on its side. 


MORAL: Even experience has its failures. 





Transcontinental Telephone Duet. 


A feature of the “Massachusetts Day” celebration at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, planned along 
lines somewhat out of the ordinary, was the singing of a 
duet by men at the opposite ends of the Boston-San Fran- 
cisco transcontinental telephone line for the benefit of 200 
members and guests of the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
of the former city. The arrangements included the usual 
interchange of greetings between officials at each end of 
the line, the musical program, however, setting a high wa- 
ter mark for novelty in entertainment. 


























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards— Part I, Telephone 
Economics, by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part II, The 
Corporate Telephone Organization, Written by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


20. Name some abuses due to incorporations. 

21. State one of the virtues. 

22. Give a summary of the advantages of the corporate 
form of organization. 

23. Discuss the disadvantages of incorporation. 

24. What may be said as to the future of the corporate 
system ? 

25. How may a corporation be defined? What authorizes 
a corporation? What powers does a corporation possess? 
26. Under what law do corporations operate in other 
states than those in which they are chartered? 

27. What factors lead to the necessity for centralized 
management? What was the cause of the failure of pool- 
ing agreements in fixing prices and eliminating competition? 
How was a uniform policy in regard to prices and output 
attained? 


28. Outline the stages of the development of the trusts. 


CHAPTER III. The Holding Company or Trust (Con’td). 


29. Trustee Form of Organization Illegal—The national 
government, as well as the governments of the various states, 
was quick to see that the trustee device was an act in restraint 
of trade. It was decided that the trusteeship was both illegal 
in spirit and letter of the existing anti-trust laws. The agree- 
ments were matters of record and the details could not be con- 
cealed. A company whose sole reason for existence was to 
control previously competing companies, could not be other 


than a device for restraint of trade. 


In 1890 and 1892 suits were brought against trusts in New 
York and Ohio. 


that, legally, trusts were impossible, even without the federal 


The decisions in these suits plainly indicated 
anti-trust law. The state laws, however, could be changed but 
no state could be expected to amend its laws to evade the na- 
tional law. 

30. What the State Laws Were Designed to Prevent.—Be- 
fore 1889, no state allowed corporations to be chartered for 
the purpose of holding stocks and properties of other corpo- 
rations. Some states did allow consolidation of companies, 
but the purchase of stock was not privileged. If the purchase 
of stock had been allowed, it would merely have involved the 
exchange of old certificates for shares of the new corporation. 
It would have changed the relation of trustee and trust into 
the relation of owner and property. It would have changed 
trustees into directors. As a result, there would have been a 
single corporation, the sole assets of which were securities of 
other corporations each in full possession of corporate facul- 


ties. The officers of each company thus would be under the 
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permanent direction of the company owning and controlling 
the stocks, thereby preventing competition. 

The holding company, after acquiring the stocks and bonds 
of the company, could dissolve it and remain in full possession 
of the property. The securities-holding company could also 
purchase the property of partnerships and individuals with- 
out resorting to the scheme of organizing them into corpora- 
tions in order to place the ownership in trust. 

31. The Breaking of the Anti-Trust Chain—The law plainly 
said restriction was illegal. Sixteen states had passed drastic 
anti-trust laws. It seemed to be the general sentiment that 
competition must not be checked. The trust managers said 
that competition must be eliminated if industry was to survive. 

There seemed to be a hopeless deadlock, but an astonishing 
thing happened. A population of 2 per cent. of the whole 
country entirely nullified the various anti-trust laws of every 
That state 


state in the Union. One state broke the chain. 


was New Jersey. In 1889, New Jersey amended its corpo- 
ration laws. It specifically said that the lawful object of a 
corporation would be to purchase the stock of any company 


stock therefor. 


32. The Amendment Which Nullified All State Anti-Trust 


Laws.—Under the New Jersey law, a group of men may form 


and isstte 


a corporation which “may purchase, hold, sell, assign, trans- 
fer, mortgage, pledge, or otherwise dispose of the shares of 
the capital stock of, or any bonds, securities, or evidences of 
indebtedness created by any other corporation or corporations 
of this or any other state, and while owners of said stock, 
may exercise all the rights, powers and privileges of owner- 
ship, including the right to vote thereon.” This amendment 
enabled a corporation to own stocks of any corporation in 
any kind of business anywhere in the United States as long 
as it kept step with the laws of New Jersey. 

33. Requirements of the New Jersey Act.—The laws of 
New Jersey then specifically stated the question of obedience 
was limited to the following: 

1. Payment of fees and an annual tax. 

2. A principal office must be maintained in which the com- 
pany’s name is conspicuously displayed, and where a legal 
representative of the company may be found and served with 
legal papers. 

3. The stock transfer books must be open. 

4. An annual report must be made to the secretary of state. 

5. The annual stockholders’ meeting must be held at the 
companies principal office in New Jersey. 

6. One director must live in New Jersey. 

In connection with these requirements, there is one trust 
company in Camden which is the place of business of nearly 
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800 corporations, the names of which are conspicuously dis- 
played, and one employe of which serves as a director of 
every one of the group. 

34. Result of New Jersey's Action—The New Jersey act 
That state would not 
New York 


City had dozens of such companies, which had taken advantage 


put New York in a difficult position. 


allow a holding company under any circumstances. 


of the nearness of New Jersey—all they had to do was to cross 
the Hudson River by ferry and pay a specified fee to the state 
of New Jersey. New Jersey merely allowed men to do what 
New York would not do. It literally deprived New York of 


its power to control companies within its boundaries. 


New Jersey made the trust possible. Later Delaware, West 
Virginia, Maine and New York, followed its example and 
amended their laws. It was finally realized that a foreign 
corporation can do things in a state that a domestic company 
would not dream of doing. In speaking of a foreign corpo- 
ration, a corporation chartered in another state is meant, while 
a domestic corporation refers to a corporation operating in the 
state in which it is chartered. When operating in another state 
it would be termed a foreign corporation. 

35. How States May Protect Themselves Against Foreign 
Thev 


They may deny a foreign 


Corporations——The other states can protect themselves. 
may impose onerous restrictions. 
corporation the right to own real estate. They may impose 
police regulation and make corporate life in the state un- 
profitable. Missouri and Texas have adopted such measures. 
But no state can discriminate. It must give the foreign corpo- 
rations equal protection under the law of comity previously 
explained. It cannot prohibit any foreign corporation from 
trade and commerce. Accordingly, no state has the power to 
defend itself, for it cannot destroy any offending corporate ex- 


istence. 

36. Establishment of the Holding Company's Legality—A 
decision of the United States Supreme Court finally cleared 
the atmosphere in regard to the legality of the holding com- 
pany. It was held that the Sherman anti-trust law applied only 
to interstate commerce and that an article made in one 
state for export to another state, does not make it an article 
of interstate commerce. This was on the theory that if such 
were the case, it would give too much federal power over the 
states. 

As a New Jersey holding corporation owns no property 
but the stock of the companies located in other states, it can- 
not be attacked by the states, nor has a state any case against 
the domestic company which owns the property and still has 
its separate existence. Thus under joint protection of the 
state which gave it birth, and the United States, the holding 
company or, trust as it is commonly designated, became pos- 
sible. 

37. Causes Tending to Bring About Holding Companies.— 
The hard times beginning with 1893 were a thing of the past 
in 1898 and business began to boom. The steel trade was 
especially prosperous between 1898 and 1900 but competition 
was very strong. 

Many manufacturers were weary of competitive conditions 
and wanted to sell. The public also had become convinced of 


the great possible profits under trust management and the 
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formation of holding companies or trusts became financially 
possible. 

It was under such conditions that the greatest holding com- 
pany in the world came into existence. In view of the fact 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ranks as one 
of the largest corporations in the country, a brief sketch of 
the organization of the United States Steel Corporation will 
be of interest and enable the reader to understand more read- 
ily the organization of the Bell company which will be con- 
(To be Continued) 


sidered later. 





Operators at Olathe, Kan., Enjoy Day’s Outing. 

The operators of the Olathe Citizens Telephone Co. of 
Olathe, Kan., are enjoying summer outings through the cour- 
tesy of the telephone company. Last year J. C. Nichols, one 
of the officers of the company, built a fine large house tent on 
the Miller stock farm for summer outing purposes and this 
year offered the use of it to any of the telephone operators 
who might want to go on a vacation. The house tent is floored 
and screened throughout and has double roof to keep it cool. 
It is divided into rooms and beds so that as many as 14 people 
can be accommodated at one time. It is surrounded by 15 
acres of blue grass lawn and shade, with a running spring of 
cool water. There is also a kitchen, floored and screened, 
with gas for cooking and a large ice box. Both tents are 
fitted with gas lights. Fresh eggs and milk are right at hand 
and altogether, affording an ideal camping place. 

Last week several of the operators, the Misses Alva Zim- 
merman, Jennie Hunter and Maud Anderson, spent the entire 
week at the camp and on July 21 they planned a picnic for 
the entire central force. Eight of the girls went out early 
in the morning and remained until after dinner. After the 
first party had returned the rest of the girls left for the camp 
where they spent the afternoon. Thus all of the operators 
were enabled to enjoy the outing without impairing the service. 





Annual Report of Interstate Utilities Co. 

The Interstate Utilities Co., of Boise, Ida., with which 
has been merged the Interstate Telephone Co. and the North 
Idaho Co., recently filed its annual statement with the state. 
The plant and equipment is shown to be valued at $872,181. 
Its invested securities amonnt to $60,800 and its cash de- 
posits $6,468. The total assets of the company amount to 
$971,777, according to the report. 

The Interstate Utilities Co. took over the interests of the 
Interstate Teiephone Co. October 1, 1914, and the North 
Idaho Telephone Co.’s interests January 1, 1915. The re- 
port of the latter company shows a deficit of $10,882. The 
total assets of the Interstate Co. are shown to be $809,692. 





Long Distance Service Over Postal Lines Inaugurated. 

Beginning July 22 the Postal Telegraph Cable Co. in- 
augurated long distance telephone service between Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Atlanta and Augusta, Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala., and Memphis, Tenn., at a rate, it is stated, about 50 
per cent. of the prevailing charges. J. J. Barnet, local man- 
ager for the Postal company, states that the plan later is to 
extend the service to other points. The initial talking period 
will be increased from three to five minutes. 





Meeting of Texas Local Telephone Owners’ Association. 

Stanbury Alderman, Jr., of the Local Telephone Owners’ 
Association of Texas, has sent out notices that the annual 
convention of the association will be held in Fort Worth, 
October 27 and 28. About 150 telephone men from all parts 
of Texas are expected to be in attendance. 




















Ruling of the Ohio Supreme Court on Mutual Question 


Affirms Action of Lower Court Enjoining Mutual from Entering Territory Served by New Ashley and Mor- 


row County Companies—Holds that Invading Companies, Whether Operated 
for Profit or Not, Must Obtain Certificate of Convenience 


The Supreme Court of Ohio, on July 21, handed down its 
decision affirming the action of the court of appeals in en- 
joining the Ashley Tri-County Mutual Telephone Co., of Ash- 
ley, and the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Cardington, 
from the construction and operation of telephone plants in 
their respective territories in competition with plants already 
established. 

History OF THE Two CASEs. 


The action originated in the court of common pleas where 
an injunction was sought by the New Ashley Telephone Co., 
which is furnishing telephone service in the village of Ashley, 
Delaware county, Ohio, under a franchise granted by the vil- 
lage council, to restrain the Ashley Tri-County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. from the construction and operation of its plant 
in the village of Ashley. The mutual company had obtained 
a franchise from the village council authorizing the installa- 
tion and operation of its plant in the village of Ashley but 
no certificate of convenience and necessity had been obtained 
from the public service commission. The case was submitted 
on its pleadings and a permanent injunction was ordered by 
the common pleas court. That judgment was also affirmed by 
the court of appeals, after which the mutual company prose- 
cuted error to the supreme court. 

The salient and controlling facts in the second case, that of 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the Morrow County 
Telephone Co., of Cardington, are similar to those in the 
Delaware county case. The Morrow County company had 
installed and in operation in Morrow county 2,348 telephones 
and 451 miles of pole line, 570 of these telephones being con- 
nected with the Cardington exchange in that county. The 
mutual company made application to the Cardington council 
for a franchise for its poles, lines and plant in that village. 
A restraining order having been granted in the trial court, 
the mutual company applied to the court of appeals of Mor- 
row county. The case was again heard upon the pleadings 
and evidence and the appellate court stated separately its con- 
clusions of fact and law and enjoined the mutual company 
from constructing and operating its lines in Morrow county. 
Error was likewise prosecuted to the supreme court from that 
judgment. 

The opinion of the supreme court is as follows: 

“In both cases the plaintiffs in the trial courts were tele- 
phone companies that had been established and were in opera- 
tion, one in the village of Ashley, Delaware county, and the 
other seeking a franchise in the village of Cardington, and 
intending to operate in the outlying districts of Morrow 
county. The mutual company endeavored to invade this 
established territory for the purpose of furnishing telephone 
service without securing a certificate of public necessity from 
the public service commission, relying upon the claim that 
none was required under section 614-52, general code, for 
the reason that the section applies only to such public utilities 
as operate their utilities for profit. 

The chief and determinative question in this case is: Does 
a telephone company, operating under the mutual membership 
plan employed by it under the stated facts, require a certificate 
of necessity for the public convenience before it may exercise 
the right of franchise of owning and operating a plant for 
the furnishing of telephone service in a municipality or lo- 
cality where there is already in operation a telephone com- 
pany furnishing adequate service? 

For the proper determination of this question it must be 
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conceded that the invading competitive companies were cor- 
porations organized as mutual telephone companies not for 
profit. These latter companies seek to escape the requirement 
of the code section by reliance upon other sections of the 
code, notably section 614-1, and sub-sections immediately fol- 
lowing. These sections vest in the public service commission 
jurisdiction and supervisory powers over the public utilities 
therein defined. By section 614-2a, General Code, this juris- 
diction was in a general way limited to every utility, corpo- 
ration, company, etc., except such utilities not operating for 
profit. They deal with regulation, and the supervision of 
public utilities, and do not cover the field of competition which 
is later specifically applied to telephone companies by section 
614-52, General Code. This section reads as follows: 


No telephone company shall exercise any permit, right li- 


.cense or franchise that may have been heretofore granted 


but not actually exercised or that may hereafter be granted 
to own or operate a plant for the furnishing of any telephone 
service, thereunder in any municipality or locality, where there 
is in operation a telephone company furnishing adequate serv- 
ice, unless such telephone company first secures from the 
commission a certificate after public hearing of all parties 
interested that the exercising of such license. permit, right, 
or franchise is proper and necessary for the public con- 
venience. 


By other sections of the code (102 O. L., 549) the general 
assembly sought to regulate and supervise public utilities, 
using that term generically, and including within the definition 
of the term public utilities those telephone companies operat- 
ing such utilities for profit. By that section, 614-52, General 
Code, the legislature specifically treated telephone companies 
as public utilities requiring special legislation. Telephone 
companies were thereby taken from the general scheme of 
public utility regulation and there was added and applied to 
this particular utility a statutory mandate not applicable to 
others. Having in view the public convenience primarily, and 
the adequacy of telephone service secondarily, it protected the 
public convenience, and, incidentally, the established plant, 
by a special provision that no telephone company should in- 
vade a municipality or locality furnishing adequate service, 
without a certificate from the commission. And this the statute 
provides irrespective of whether the company operates for 
profit or not. The legislature no doubt considered that public 
policy required special legislation in that particular field when 
it sought to supervise competition in the interest of public 
convenience. The language of the section is plain, and we 
are unable to apply to telephone companies the added words, 
operating their utilities for profit. The unequivocal language 
of the section does not permit the implication claimed for it, 
and such a construction is forbidden by the maxim, expressum 
facit cessare tacitum. Any tendency to monopoly may easily 
be curbed by the state, which retains complete control of the 
situation. Its public service commission has full power to 
grant or withhold the certificate, as public necessity may re- 
quire. 


Pusiic CONVENIENCE, PoLte Star oF Utitities Act. 


In both of the cases stated the mutual companies are of such 
character and scope as would stamp them not only as tele- 
phone companies, but companies which might affect the public 
convenience alluded to in the act. Such being the case, the 
tribunal provided in the first instance for the determination 
of that fact was the public service commission of the state. 
We do not hold that private telephone lines, or that even all 
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mutual lines, shall in.all cases require the certificate named. 
Public convenience is the pole star of the act, and an estab- 
lished and adequate service in a municipality or locality is the 
chief factor in its determination, and where, as here, these 
factors may be disturbed by a new and competitive telephone 
company, substantially affecting established service, it is neces- 
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sary that a certificate be obtained, to the effect that the right 
or franchise is necessary for the public convenience, before 
such second company can exercise its rights and franchises in 
such occupied locality. 

In each case the judgment of the court of appeals is af- 
firmed.” 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Bell Agreement for Purchase of Chicago Automatic System. 
The contract by which the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. agrees to sell the automatic system in Chicago to the 
Sell interests for $6,300,000, was read into the stenographic 
record of the council committee on gas, oil and electric light 
last week. 
A clause in the agreement which was a surprise to the 


committee specified that the tunnel company cannot sell the. 


automatic telephone property to the Bell interests unless 
“public opinion,” as interpreted by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., “shall be in favor of such unification and 
amalgamation.” , 

Reference to “unification and amalgamation” also raised 
the question as to what the Chicago Telephone Co. would 
do with the automatic system in case it was acquired by the 
Bell interests. On motion of Alderman Robert M. Buck it 
was voted to ask N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the 
A. T. & T. Co., to answer this question for the committee. 

Bernard C. Groh, formerly engineer for the Illinois Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and now affiliated with the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., at- 
tacked the proposal to establish an interchange of service 
between the manual and automatic systems. He said the 
service would be slow and expensive, resulting in the grad- 
ual elimination of all automatic telephones. 

If interconnection were put into effect, he said, the 
automatic telephone would cost the ordinary business house 
from $51 to $147 a year more than the Bell telephone. He 
based his figures on a charge of 4 cents for every call from 
the automatic to the manual. 





Validity of Contract Made Before Creation of Commission. 

The Missouri Public Service Commisstron has handed 
down an informal opinion on informal complaint No. 1208. 
The complaint was filed by the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, and requested that rebate be given it by the Kin- 
loch Telephone Co. for what it alleged was due. The bank 
signed a contract in January, 1908, for a period of years, and 
the contract provided that after the primary term it renewed 
itself indefinitely, until written notice was given by either 
of the contracting parties. No such notice was given until 
April of the present year, although a lower rate for this 
class of service had been in force for some time. 

The commission is of the opinion that the contract en- 
tered into between the Third National Bank and the Kinloch 
Telephone Co. prior to the creation of the commission, was 
a valid contract, and that under section 87, paragraph 4 of 
the public utilities act, the contract was terminable at the 
period specified therein, by either party to the contract, or 
by the order of the commission, and that the Third Na- 
tional Bank would not be entitled to rebate of service 
charges paid under such contract for service prior to such 


termination of contract according to section 87, para- 
graph 4. 





——— 


Physical Connection Case Before Kentucky Commission. 

A significant complaint is before the Kentucky Railroad 
Commission, and the finding of the commission in this case 
is likely to be of far-reaching importance to the telephone 
interests in the state. This particular complaint is brought 
by citizens of Marion, in Crittenden county, Ky., and asks 
that the commission compel physical connection between 
the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s local sys- 
tem and the long distance lines of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The Central Home has the only local exchange in Marion, 
while the Cumberland has only a pay station. Evansville 
is the principal trading point of the section around Marion, 
and is not reached by the long distance wires of the Cen- 
tral Home, whereas it is by the Cumberland. This situation 
has existed for about two years, and has been the cause of 
more or less dissatisfaction. It is stated that the Bell in- 
terests applied to the Central Home for the connection with 
the latter’s local lines. The Central Home agreed, but on 
condition that elsewhere in the Central Home system, 
where the Cumberland had the local lines and the Central 
Home only a pay station, the Cumberland would extend the 
same favor to the Central Home. The condition was de- 
clined. 

Considering the special case of Marion, if the prayer of 
the citizens is granted, the benefits would be derived almost 
wholly by the Cumberland, on both communication out of 
Marion to points reached by the Cumberland, as well as on 
service into Marion from competitive points. Over the Cen- 
tral Home system, as a whole, however, the Central Home 
would be the larger beneficiary, inasmuch as the Cumber- 
land has the local systems in some such towns as Harrods- 
burg and Bardstown, to which long distance entry, coupled 
with the local service, is very desirable. 





Pennsylvania Commission Relative to Physical Connection. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, on July 
23 handed down an opinion in the matter of the complaint 
of the Blairsville Telephone Co., of Blairsville, Pa., against 
the Johnstown Telephone Co., of Johnstown, Pa., and the 
Windber Telephone Co., of Windber, Pa., interpreting for the 
first time the provisions of the public service company law 
relating to the duty of one telephone company to connect 
its lines with those of another telephone company. 

The complainant requested the commission to direct the 
Windber company to allow messages received over the lines 
of the Johnstown Telephone Co. to be connected with the 
lines of the Windber company. 

At the hearing it developed that this is already being 
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done, but over the lines of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, and the commission decided that where two 
localities are served by one continuous line or by connec- 
tions between the lines of two telephone companies, another 
telephone company has no right to demand connections in 
the absence of testimony that the service being rendered 
is inadequate and insufficient. The complaint was accord- 
ingly dismissed. 





Chicago Exchange Moved Into Larger Quarters. 

Without an instant’s interruption in service, 18,000 tele- 
phones were recently cut-over from the Harrison office of 
the Chicago Telephone Co. to the Wabash exchange at 520 
Federal street. The Harrison office takes care of a large part 
of the telephone traffic of the business section of the city 
and has occupied quarters on the seventh floor of the Man- 
hattan building for a number of years. 

The change in location which has just been made was neces- 
sary in order to meet the telephone company’s requirements, due 
to the rapid increase in the number of telephones centering 
in the Harrison office. The company believes this traffic can 
be handled to better advantage in the Wabash building, which 
is new and built expressly for telephone exchange purposes. 

The Harrison-Wabash exchange is one of the biggest and 
busiest telephone offices in the world. Besides the 18,000 
telephones that center in the Harrison switchboards, there 
are 14,000 telephones connected with the Wabash switchboards, 
making a total of 32,000 telephones. The traffic over these 
telephones will average approximately 250,000 calls daily, and 
will be handled by the Harrison-Wabash force of 500 op- 
erators. The Wabash building was remodeled throughout to 
care for the additional equipment. 

The Harrison exchange is one of the oldest telephone ex- 
changes in Chicago. It was opened in 1892 to relieve the 
telephone company’s main office during the World’s Fair. 
The original Harrison office was a little three-story frame 
building. Seven operators handled the entire traffic of the 
Harrison office district in those days and less than 500 tele- 
phones were connected with the office. In 1899 the Harrison 
office was moved to the Manhattan building. At that time 
about 2,000 telephones were connected and the exchange was 
handling approximately 25,000 telephone calls a day. 





Legislative Investigation of A. T. & T. Co. Proposed. 

A legislative investigation into the affairs of the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. and its subsidiaries and associated 
companies, is proposed in a resolution introduced last week 
in the Wisconsin assembly by Assemblyman Donnelly, of Mil- 
waukee. 

The resolution declares that Wisconsin is in the grasp of a 
telephone monopoly. It requests a committee composed of 
two senators and three assemblymen to be appointed by the 
presiding officer of each house to make the investigation. The 
resolution has been referred to the committee on finance. 


Telephone Company Cannot Cut Off Private Line. 

That the law requires a public utility to give service to a 
private consumer is sustained in an order handed down July 
23 by the Illinois Public Utilities Commission. The order 
directed the Illipolis & Christian County Telephone Co. to re- 
store service to E. F. Colwell, who had a private line on which 
he declined to make improvements the company asked, when 
service was cut off. 








Inventory of Mountain States Company in Colorado. 

A complete inventory of the property of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. was recently ordered 
by the Colorado Public Utilities Commission in con- 
nection with the preparation of its plan to bring about a 
readjustment of telephone rates in the state. 
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The inventory provides for a tabulation of every item of 
the company’s property, including the original cost of each 
unit of property, the cost of replacing each unit, the physi- 
cal condition and depreciation of each, and the quantity, 
character and value of the property not used for the serv- 
ice of the public. 





Movement for Merger at Temple, Texas, Abandoned. 


The movement launched recently for a merger of the local 
exchanges of the Texas Telephone Co. and the Southwest- 
ern Telegraph & Telephone Co. at Temple, Texas, has been 
abandoned. J. B. Earle, of Waco, president of the Texas 
company, has written a letter to the mayor, stating that his 
company will not consider the matter further. The city 
council was unwilling to grant a new franchise in connection 
with the merger, unless certain improvements were agreed 
to and a guarantee given against raising rates. 





Municipalities To Buy Telephone Lines. 

A valuation has been made of the Mount Pleasant tel- 
ephone lines at Edville and Dundonald, Ont., Canada, and 
the Waite telephone lines in Northumberland county. The 
municipalities are contemplating purchasing the lines and 
operating municipal systems. 

The township of Percy, in the same county, proposes 
doing the same thing, buying out the Mount Pleasant 
Telephone Co. and establishing a municipal system. 


Ohio State Rules Adopted by Pennsylvania Association. 

According to J. C. Boush, general manager of the Long 
Distance Division of the Ohio State Telephone Co., the new 
book of long distance operating rules recently issued by the 
Ohio State company has been adopted by the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association and the 
Eastern association of that state is seriously considering the 
advisability of doing likewise. 





Bicknell, Ind., Company Granted Rate Increase. 

The Indiana Public Utilities Commission recently granted 
permission to the Home Telephone Co., of Bicknell, Ind., to 
increase and readjust its rates. Under the new schedule a 
single line business telephone will cost $1.75 per month; two- 
party business service, $1.25; single line residence, $1.25; 
party line residence, $1; rural service, $1; extension telephones, 
50 cents per month, and extension bells, 25 cents. 





East Tennessee Granted Franchise in Paducah, Ky. 





After a long wrangle with the city cf Paducah, Ky., the 
East Tennessee Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been grant- 
ed the first recognized franchise it has operated under in 
years. The franchise was purchased at public auction for 
$500. 


Engineer Appointed for South Dakota Commission. 





Jos. E. Love, formerly structural engineer for the Elec- 
trification Department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, at Butte, Mont., has been appointed engi- 
neer for the South Dakota Railroad Commission. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


ARIZONA. 

July: Application filed by the city of Tempe, Ariz. for a 
rehearing of its case against the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The commission recently decided that the town 
officials had no right to receive free telephone service under 
the terms of the franchise of the Mountain States company. 

September 15: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain ‘States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Tucson, Ariz. 

September 22: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
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rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Flagstaff, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA, 


July: Application filed by the Del Norte Telephone Co. for 
consent to the removal of a note for $1,000 for one year 
at 8% per cent. to the Bank of Crescent City, at Crescent 
City, Cal. The company in 1911 gave a note to bank of 
$1,500, secured by a chattel mortgage on its properties, and 
sent the money to buy a half interest in the local telephone 
exchange in Crescent City from the Chetco Southern Tele- 
phone Co. It has paid $500 of the $1,500. 

CoLoRADO, 

July 15: The commission has ordered a complete inventory 
of the property of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the state of Colorado, preparatory to its plan of 
bringing about a readjustment of rates. 

ILLINOIs. 

July 19: The commission has extended the time for the 
appraisal of the properties of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., in Peoria, to December 5. The appraisal was ordered 
by the commission as a result of a complaint filed by the city 
of Peoria, asking that the rates be lowered. 

July 22: Petition of Eugene Cooper, et al., to compel the 
Williamsville-Sherman Telephone Co. to re-establish exchange 
at Sherman and discontinue toll rate of ten cents to Spring- 
field denied in part and allowed in part. The company is not 
required to re-establish switchboard, but must improve service 
and establish a booth in Sherman within 60 days and must 
discontinue toll charge to Springfield. 

July 22: Illiopolis & Christian County Telephone Co. ordered 
to restore telephone at residence of E. F. Colwell in Mosquito 
township, Christian county, whichs was removed because he 
would not repair his private line in accordance with orders 
of company. 

July 22: Bruce Mutual Telephone Co. permitted to in- 
crease rates for rural switching in Bruce and vicinity. 

July 22: Seymour (Ill.) Telephone Co. permitted to change 
rates to remove discrimination. 

July 22: Colchester (Ill.) Farmers’ Telephone Co. per- 
mitted to establish a new and higher schedule of rates. 

July 22: Petition of Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Lostant, to compel a physical connection with the Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the Tonica Telephone Co., refused 
in part. It is found that it would be injurious to others to 
require connection with Central Union, but physical connection 
between Farmers’ Mutual company and Central Illinois Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. is ordered. 

July 22: Gillespie Home Telephone Co., of Gillespie, IIl., 
permitted to establish a new schedule of rates. 

INDIANA. 


July: Home Telephone Co., of Bicknell, Ind., authorized 
to increase and readjust its rates. Under the new schedule 
single line business telephones will cost $1.75 a month; two- 
party lines, $1.25; single line residence, $1.25; party line, $1; 
rural service, $1; extension telephones, 50 cents and extension 
bells, 25 cents. 

KANSAS. 

July 21: Hearing on application of the Hanston Telephone 
Co. for permission to operate as a public utility. 

July 21: Hearing in the matter of a dispute between the 
Hanston Telephone Co. and the Jetmore Telephone Co., rela- 
tive to toll rates. 

July 21: Hearing on application of the Radium Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity to 
operate an exchange at Radium, Kan. 

July 23: Hearing in regard to the adjustment of rates of 
the Langdon Telephone Co. 

July 27: Hearing on the application of the Wakeeney Tele- 
a‘? Co. to discontinue connection with the Ellis Telephone 

oO. 

July 27: Hearing in regard to adjustment of rates of the 
Hays (Kan.) Telephone Co. 

KENTUCKY. 

July: Complaint filed by citizens of Marion, Ky., asking 
that a physical connection be compelled between the local sys- 
tem of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
og distance lines of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 

0. 

MARYLAND. 

September 8: Hearing on the investigation into the rates, 
rules and practices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in the state of Maryland. 

.Missourt. 

July 26: Informal opinion rendered on informal complaint 
No. 1208 filed by the Third National Bank of St. Louis against 
the Kinloch Telephone Co., requesting that a rebate be given 
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it for what it alleged was due. In January, 1908, the bank 
signed a contract for service which provided that after the 
primary term, the contract renewed itself indefinitely until 
written notice was given by either of the contracting parties. 
No such notice was given until April of this year, although a 
lower rate for that class of service has been in force for some 
time. The commission is of the opinion that the contract was 
a valid one and that the bank would not be entitled to a re- 
bate of service charges paid under such contract for service 
prior to such termination of the contract. 
New York. 

June 9: The commission dismissed the complaint of Mil- 
ford D. Whedon, of Granville, N. Y., against the New York 
& Vermont Home Telephone Co. as to charge for extension 
service, the complainant having failed to convince the commis- 
sion that the charge of 50 cents per month for extension tele- 
phone service was unjust and unreasonable. 

OHIo. 

September 8: Hearing in regard to the complaint of Wm. 
A. Shafer asking that the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. be compelled to connect with the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. for the purpose of giving toll service to 
Cincinnati. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July: Hearing on the complaint of citizens of Crescent, 
Okla., against service furnished by the Crescent Telephone Co. 
OREGON. 

July 17: Application filed by the Western Telephone Co., 
of Woodburn, Ore., for permission to increase its rates. In 
its application the company states that it contemplates merging 

with the Favorite Telephone Co., also of Woodburn, 

July 19: Application filed by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to discontinue long distance ‘rates 
between Linnton and neighboring towns and to put into effect 
the rates applying in the city of Portland. The change is 
made necessary through the fact that Linnton is now a part 
of Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 22: The commission has approved the contract between 
the Glen Rock-New Freedom Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Glen Rock, Pa., and the borough of Jefferson for the installa- 
tion and operation of a telephone and telegraph system in Jef- 
ferson; the application of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania for sale of poles to the McConnellsburg & 
Breezewood Telephone Co., of McConnellsburg; the application 
of the Central District Telephone Co. for the sale 
of poles in Pittsburgh to the Allegheny County Light Co., of 
Pittsburgh; and for the approval of sale of telephone sets in 
Bedford to the McConnellsburg & Breezewood Telephone Co., 
of McConnellsburg; the application of the Central District 
Telephone Co. for approval of sale of telephone sets in Craw- 
ford, Venango and Mercer counties; the application of the 
Central District Telephone Co. for sale of poles and rights- 
of way in the townships of Unity and Ligonier to W. E. 
Moore. 

July 23: The commission dismissed the complaint of the 
Blairsville (Pa.) Telephone Co. against the Johnstown ( Pa.) 
Telephone Co. and the Windber (Pa.) Telephone Co. in which 
the complaint requested that the Windber company be ordered 
to allow messages received over the lines of the Johnstown 
company to be connected with the lines of the Windber com- 
pany. At the hearing it developed that this is already being 
done but over the lines of the Bell company. The commission 
held that where two localities are served by one continuous 
line or by connections between the lines of two telephone com- 
panies, another company has no right to demand connections 
in the absence of testimony that the service rendered is in- 
adequate and insufficient. 

July 27: Hearing for a discussion by all parties interested 
of the practicability of prescribing a schedule of uniform rates 
for the entire state. 

WASHINGTON. 

August 5: Hearing in regard to the question as to whether 
telephone companies of the state should be allowed to require 
a $5 deposit from patrons before installing a telephone. 

August 11: Hearing at Everett on the petition of the city 
of Everett, Wash., for an order requiring physical connection 
between the exchanges of the Puget Sound Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in that 
city. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

August 17: Hearing at Charleston to discuss telephone serv- 
ice, more especially an interlocking service throughout the 
state, to which representatives of all the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce of the state, together with representa- 
je of the telephone companies of the state, have been in- 
vited. 

















Thoughts on Advertising Telephone Securities. 
When national banks invest, they exercise every precaution 
known to long experience to secure bonds possessing safety 
and marketability, says an advertisement of a well known bond 
house in an investment magazine. 
The accompanying chart shows the class of bonds to which 
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Investments of Banks in Different Classes of Enterprises. 


this investment experience is directing an increasing percentage 
of bank funds and the individual investor will find that such 
bonds yield a considerably higher interest return. 

Official government reports show that the total of securities 
held for investment purposes by national banks increased 24.5 
per cent. from 1910 to 1914, whereas holdings of Public Utility 
bonds increased 42.6 per cent. in the same period. 

Bank institutions are shrewd investors and the evident trend 
of their purchases is toward such issues as have proven safe 
and profitable under the most drastic market conditions. 

You can well afford to emulate the investment policies of 
great financial institutions. Let us send you a list of public 
utility bonds which have been purchased for investment by 
some of the leading bank institutions of the country. 

Query I. Can you beat that for an advertisement for the 
sale of telephone securities? 

Query II. Has it ever occurred to you to look through the 
investments sections of the current monthly magazines for 
valuable suggestions? 

Query III. Can you guess or find the magazine from which 
this advertisement has been taken? The Interrogator. 





Economical Shipment of Dry Batteries. 

Mailing dry batteries by parcel post to distant sub- 
scribers on rural lines, instead of sending a man to re- 
place them, is the clever idea originated by Wire Chief 
William H. Shea at Northampton, Mass., and adopted at 
once by District Plant Chief McAulay and Division Plant 
Superintendent Keller, says the New England Telephone 
Topics. It has resulted in a net saving of $88.28 in ten 
weeks in the Springfield district. 

The batteries are placed in 
three and a half cents each. The total weight is 11y 
pounds and it costs eleven cents to mail each carton 
containing three batteries, to any subscriber in any ex- 
change; that is, within a radius of 50 miles. The saving 
is in carfare, time, meals and horse hire. Speaking of 
the success of the plan, District Plant Chief McAulay 
says: 

“About February 15, 300 of the battery cartons were 
ordered made at a paper box factory in Northampton, 
and, about February 20, the batteries were first sent to 
distant subscribers by parcel post, instead of sending a 
man and hiring horses. 

The carton is a cardboard box with strips of cardboard 


cardboard boxes costing 
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separating each battery. The batteries are equipped with 
Fahnestock connectors and connected up by using Colum- 
bia chips before being placed in the box. The cover is 
put on and tied with a strong cord and the box is ready for 
shipment. The carton was designed strong enough to 
omit the use of wrapping paper altogether, thereby mak- 
ing a slight saving in this direction. 

Only one subscriber has been found who objected to 
connecting the new batteries. In this case, the man was 
rather timid and did not like to handle anything with 
electricity in it. The wire chief talked to the man’s wife 
and she volunteered to make the change of batteries, 
which she did in a first class manner. 


The Telephone and a Soldier’s Presence of Mind. 

Somewhere in the vicinity of the New York State Rifle 
Range at Peekskill, N. Y., there is a home that is a great 
deal happier today than it would be if it were not for the 
telephone—and a soldier’s presence of mind. This range 
was the scene of the New York National Guard rifle 
matches last fall, says W. E. Johnson in the Telephone 
Review. 

3eginning at the 200-yard range, the contestants fired 
their allotted number of shots and fell back to the 300- and 
600-yard firing points, taking with them at every point, the 
portable field telephone that is used to keep the scorers on 
the firing line in touch with the target markers in the 
“butts.” The line of fire at 600 yards crosses a road that 
leads from Peekskill, and, while the firing is going on, a 
danger signal is posted on the road as a warning to pass- 
ersby. 

The firing was at its heaviest on the 600-yard line, when 
a small boy on a bicycle came from under cover of a hill 
that screened the firing line and rode full tilt into the fire 
zone. Men behind the firing line called their warning. A 
cry of “Cease firing” rang out all along the line, but it was 
smothered in the din of scores of rifles discharged at the 
same moment. 

Men on the firing line continued firing. With eyes trained 
on the targets, they were unaware of the boy’s presence. 
The boy himself sensed his danger and was striving to 
check the momentum of his bicycle, so that he could turn 
and ride out of the line of fire. 

There seemed to be no way to stop the firing in time to 
save the boy. Men held their breath, expecting to see him 
topple from his machine. But just then the one thing that 
could stop the firing happened. The movable targets drop- 
ped out of sight. ; 

The telephone had found the way! Just in back of the 
firing line was the portable telephone and a soldier who had 
the presence of mind to realize that the one way to stop 
the firing was to take away the things that were being fired 
at—the targets. The telephone flashed the message to the 
“butts,” and the boy was safe. 

It all happened in a few seconds, but those seconds were 
so fraught with possibilities for the boy that he owes a big 
debt of gratitude to the telephone. 


Securing Maximum Efficiency of Underground Cables. 

In all corporations small leaks, light operating loads, or low 
efficiencies of any sort will eventually result in a large total 
loss, says E. J. Buchaca in The Telephone Review. 

Telephone companies have large amounts of capital invested 
in underground and aerial cable plants and to avoid loss, en- 
deavor to operate the cables at as high an efficiency as possible. 
To accomplish this result and not sacrifice the ability to con- 
nect new subscribers at any time, it is necessary that some 
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supervisory system be employed so that the total percentage 
of working pairs in the cable may be as high as possible, but 
as the number of spare conductors approaches an allowable 
minimum consistent with past experience, a warning, automatic 
if possible, will be given in order that additional plant may be 
provided. 

The system now used by the New York Telephone Co. con- 
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Fig. 1. Periodical Cable Report of the Tabular Form. 


sists in having the assignment clerk make up and send to the 
district engineer periodical reports in tabular form, in order 
that the engineer may learn of any cable which will need relief 
because its load is approaching the maximum. As will be seen 
from Fig. 1, this system is necessary laborious and expensive. 
It does not furnish, at a glance, a complete picture as to the 
operating condition of the cable. 

By a simpler scheme recently devised and tried out in Syra- 
cuse, the cable layout and operating conditions are shown 


graphically and, therefore, more clearly than can be done solely 


by columns of figures. In place of the tabular reports a dia- 
gram, made up on tracing cloth, has been substituted. One of 
these diagrams is shown in Fig. 2. It shows clearly the route 
of the cable and all the branches, together with a “bridging 
diagram” that indicates just which cable pairs appear at each 
terminal or outlet. It has columns for the “date,” “working 
pairs,” “defective pairs,” and “spare pairs,” and a curve record 
of growth. 

To fill out this report, the assignment clerk no longer has to 
write out the location of each individual terminal and the num- 
ber of pairs working, defective, and spare for it, but has 
only to count on his cable cards the pairs working, defec- 
tive, and spare, in each group of 50 pairs of the cable, and 
enter the figures in the proper column on a print of the dia- 
gram. If any particular terminal is congested, or nearly 
so, a check mark on the “bridging diagram” at the vertical 
line representing that terminal, will call the engineer’s at- 
tention to it specifically. If no such check mark appears, 
the engineer will know that the working lines shown for 
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each 50-pair group are evenly distributed throughout that 
group. 

If so desired, the number of pairs working at each terminal 
can be shown by writing that number on the “bridging diagram” 
alongside the vertical line that represents the terminal. In such 
case the spare pairs can be shown in the column headed 
“spares” as before. This plan, of course, would require a 

little more time. 

Saas pa It is estimated that this scheme will 
muni en reduce to one-half or one-third, the 
mana time now necessary for making the 
report. There is the additional ad- 
eran vantage that a print of the diagram 
i ieee pasted in the cover of each cable card will 
guide the assignment clerk so that he 
can assign pairs in such a way that 
local congestion in the cable, with the 
consequent later transfers of lines to 
other pairs, will be prevented. The 
print will also act as a bird’s-eye view 
of the route and bridging of the cable, 
and in this way will be helpful to the 
assignment clerk, cable splicer, and wire 
chief when cable branches are being 
thrown from one main cable to an- 

vies Si other. 
These diagrams can very easily be 
corrected as cable additions or changes 
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Fig. 2. Graphical Diagram of Cable and Operating Conditions. 


are made. When the engineer is planning relief, they serve 
as a starting point for his study, since they are always up to 
date. Under the old system, as a rule, the engineer had to 
draw up a new “bridging diagram” each time he worked on a 
cable. 











Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


A Case of Trouble. 


By E. E. Gillard. 
There lives a man in our town 
Whose life seems full of sadness 
No matter where the fellow goes, 
No matter what the fellow does, 
His neighbors say he never shows 
A smile, bespeaking of gladness. 


Indeed I often think the man 
Is in a state demented. 
He scurries madly up and down 
Through every alley in the town, 
His brow all puckered in a frown 
As though he trouble scented. 


He wears his pockets bulging out 
With screw drivers and pliers. 
He never stops to have a chat, 
He says he has no time for that. 
He shins up poles like any cat 
And fusses with the wires. 


I asked the fellow for his name 
As down the street he ran. 

He left me standing there aghast 
For to the question that I asked 

He muttered fiercely as he passed 
“T am the troubleman.” 





A Phantom Difficulty. 

Shortly after two o’clock one bitter winter morning a 
physician drove four miles in answer to a telephone call. On 
his arrival the man who had summoned him said: 

“Doctor, I ain’t in any particular pain, but somehow or 
other I’ve got a feeling that death is nigh.” 

The doctor felt the man’s pulse and listened to his heart. 

“Have you made your will?” he asked finally. The man 
turned pale. 

“Why, no, doctor. 
It can’t be true—” 

“Who is your lawyer?” 

“Higginbotham, but—” 

“Then you'd better send for him at once.” 

The patient, white and trembling, went to the telephone. 

“Who’s your pastor?” continued the doctor. 

“The Rev. Kellogg M. Brown,” mumbled the patient. 
doctor, do you think—” 

“Send for him immediately. 
summoned; also your—” 

“Say, doctor, do you really think I’m going to die?” 
man began to blubber softly. 

The doctor looked at him sternly. 

“No, I don’t,’ he replied grimly. “There’s nothing at all 
the matter with you. But I’d hate to be the only man you've 
made an idiot of on a night like this.’—Telephone News 


Where Telepiione Service Is Not Needed. 

Bing: “There is one thing I don’t like about this aviation 
business. When a fellow smashes his airship he can’t tele- 
phone to the garage and have a man come out and fix it.” 

Wing: “No. A fellow is usually gone where they don’t 
have telephones.” 


At my age—oh, doc, it ain’t true, is it? 


“But 
Your father, too, should be 


The 








Did Not Shoot Trouble. 

A subscriber on Sheridan road, Chicago, has found the 
telephone drop wires in an advantageous position to be 
used as an overhead trolley for his dog, says the Bell 
Telephone News. A ring slipped over the twisted-pair 
drop had attached to it a long rope and at the end of 
the rope a large dog. This unique trolley allowed the 
canine to roam over a large territory, but as might have 


been expected, a case of “noise on the line’ soon de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Simmons of the Rogers Park exchange says he did 
not “shoot the trouble.” 

Calling Up Eve. 

Miss Hepplewhite, the hustling Uniontown correspondent, 
is fond of telling the following story—an absolutely true 
one: 

Little Miss Katherine S., just past three years of age, was 
much interested in what she had been learning in Sunday 
school. One day her mother overheard the following imag- 
inary telephone conversation: 

“Central, please give me the Garden of Eden.’ 

“Is this you, Eve?” 

‘*This is Katherine. 
How are you, Eve?” 

“How the chilluns?” 

“How’s Adam?” 

“T’s well, thank you.” 

“Oh, Eve, how’s God?” 
“Good-bye.” — Telephone 


News. 





, 





The Stupid Tradesman. 
“Will you send two 


pounds of dog _ biscuits, 
please?” 

“Whom for?” 

“Why, the dog, of 


course!”—London Punch. 

No Slang Permitted. 

C. O. Brown, district 
manager, in dictating a let- 
ter to our present stenographer, when she first came to work, 
made mention of a boy walking backwards on a pair of stilts 
falling over an unprotected guy. When the letter was fin- 
ished, she got up courage enough to ask, “Was the guy hurt 
very badly?”—Mountain States Monitor. 

A Harvard Professor’s Opinion of Operators. 

A professor at Harvard states that telephone girls fre- 
quently become charged with electricity through service at 
the switchboard. It has been noticed before that there are 
quite a number of live wires among them.—Seattle Post-In- 











telligencer. 





A Cause for Vexation. 

After noticing several different ways of using the tele- 
phone, Uncle Red Pepper appreciates the fact that the 
woman who talks half a day over a party telephone, says . 
good-by and then grabs frantically to lift the receiver from 
the hook so as to ask the question which she called up to 
ask, after the other party has gone, is about the most self 
vexed person in this world.—Council Grove (Kan.) Guard. 

A Confusion of Names. 

“What name are you calling?” asked the telephone girl 
over the wire. 

“McCohen,” the customer answered. 

“I beg your pardon?” asked the girl. 

“McCohen.” 

The wire was silent for a moment, then the girl said: 
“Wait a moment, please. I think the wires are crossed.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 
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From Factory 


Pole Business of the Bell Lumber Co. 


In these days of aggressive business tactics and strong busi- 
ness competition, the individual or firm that is able to specialize 
in any one line of effort, backed with the right amount of 
capital and experience is sure to become successful. This is 
the reason _ why the 





Bell Lumber Co. with 
its head offices in Minne- 
apolis and main field of 
producing agencies. in 
northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, is able to 
maintain the position in 
the field it occupies. 

In the first place the 
company makes a special- 
ty of certain kinds of 
forest products. While 
it manufacturers and 
handles lumber, lath and 
shingles, its specialty is 
white cedar products, 
handling such large quan- 
tities of poles as to make 
the concern a formidable 
factor in the pole trade. 














The company is 
equipped to ship North- 
ern -white cedar poles, 
posts, piling and ties direct from the stump to the consumer, 
thus eliminating the middleman’s profit. It is admirably 
equipped for shipping any quantity of its products on short 
notice. Not only does the company own large tracts of timber 
throughout northern Wisconsin, operating its own camps and 
shipping yards, but it also buys large quantities of poles, posts 
and piling, so that the stock in its various distributing yards 
is always complete, assuring prompt filling of orders. 


M. J. Bell. 


The Bell Lumber Co. operates five fully equipped assem- 
bling and distributing yards, four in northern Wisconsin, one 
at Bayfield on the Bayfield Transfer and Omaha railways, an- 
other at Bell, Ashland county, with railroad connections over 





and Salesroom 


the D. S. S. & A., and one at Ashland with ratiroad connec- 
tions over the Soo, Northern Pacific, Omaha and Northwest- 
ern railroads. The fourth yard is located at Phillips, where 
railroad connections are had over the Soo Line, and the fifth 
distributing point is at Deer River, Minn., on the M. & R. and 
Great Northern railways. 

At Ashland; in a most desirable location on the harbor ad- 
joining the company’s pole yard, a fully equipped lumber, 
shingle and tie mill is maintained, where these products are 
manufactured and handled as needed. 

The company also maintains camps scattered throughout 





One of the Camps of the Bell Lumber Co. 


northern Wisconsin, some of which are located on the banks 
of Lake Superior, where poles and other products may be 
banked and easily towed or shipped to the company’s mill or 
to its ditributing yards. 

Its yards are equipped for the butt treating of poles, either by 
the full butt tank treatment or by the company’s special force 





.Views Showing White Cedar Forests of Bell Lumber Co.—Roads Cut Preparatory to Beginning Operations. 
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July 31, 1915. 


pressure ground line treatment. A distributing yard has recently 
been established at Minnesota Tranfer in order to give its cus- 
tomers in that territory better service on any Western poles 
they may require. 

The success of the Bell Lumber Co. is due, in a large meas- 
ure, to the experience and ability of its president and treas- 
urer M. J. Bell, who is in direct charge of tne company’s 
affairs at its main office in the Security Building, Minneapolis. 
His experience in every phase of the lumber and pole indus- 
try, has been instrumental in building up a large and sucess- 
ful business. 





New Stromberg-Carlson Literature. 
The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. has just issued 
bulletins Nos. 1007 and 1014. The former bulletin is de- 
scriptive of the No. A-5569 cordless central energy switch- 
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Popularity of Monarch Desk Type Switchboards. 

The popularity of the desk type switchboards made by the 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, 
shown by the ever increasing demand for one and two- 
position boards of this type. Recent orders received cov- 
er two-position boards for Beaudette, Minn., and Dow City, 
Iowa, while one-position desk types will be furnished La 
Fayette, Minn., Rochester, Texas, Vesto, Minn., and Weau- 
bleau, Mo. 

A 300-line upright board has just been shipped by the 
Monarch company to Slayton, Minn.; a special toll board to 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., and regular 50 and 100-line boards to 
Parshall, N. D., Bandera, Texas, and two for points in On- 
tario, Canada. 

The features of the Monarch desk type boards which ap- 
peal to the managers of small magneto exchanges are the 


Iowa, is 





County Road Yard of Bell Lumber Co.—Load of Cedar Poles Ready for Shipment.—Views of Bayfield and Deer River Yards. 


board and contains a diagram showing the ‘circuit and con- 
nections of a central energy main exchange. Bulletin No. 
1014 deals with switching telephones, describing the instru- 
ment and operation of the switching device. 

“Its Convenience Is Delightful” is the title of a 12-page 
book descriptive of the Stromberg-Carlson “Combination 
Phone,” which has recently been published. The construction 
of the instrument is described in detail and the many advan- 
tages set forth. 

Any of these bulletins or the booklet are available upon 
application to the advertising department at Rochester, N. Y. 


pigeon holes for toll tickets and memoranda and the large 
desk space provided for writing. The fact that a comfort- 
able chair of ordinary height may be used also appeals 
strongly to the operators. 

The Monarch bulletin No. 26 fully illustrates and de- 
scribes these desk cabinets and others suitable for ex- 
changes handling from 50 to 600 lines. 





Orders for Garford Magneto Switchboard Equipment. 
The Farmers’ & Traders’ Telephone Co.. of Fremont, Iowa, 
has recently contracted with the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, 
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Ohio, for a 300-line magneto switchboard. This board is of 
the well known Garford low down, wide key, shelf cabinet 
type. Additional orders for Garford magneto boards from 
Winona and Pleasanton, Ohio, and Miller, Neb., have also 
been received during the past few weeks. 





Official Public Test to Be Made of Faultless Anchor. 

On Monday, August 9, the Faultless Anchor Co., of Fos- 
toria, Ohio, will make an official public test of its anchor at 
the stock yard of the Cleveland Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

The purpose of this test, the company states, is to prove 
that the Faultless anchor is the only anchor. on the market 
that can be guaranteed to hold all that a half-inch, three- 
quarters or an inch rod will hold; also that it can give more 
actual holding strain without creeping and that it can be in- 
stalled in less time than any other anchor. 

Official results of this test will be published in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 





New Device for Timing Toll Calls. 


Increased efficiency has come to be pretty much the secret 
of increased subscribers lists, increased revenue and increased 
cordiale in the business of telephony generally. Nowhere 
along the line, however, has the cordiale been more often, or 
more sorely strained, than through inefficient, inadequate, or 
careless timing of toll calls. 

Particularly is this true in smaller offices where the elaborate 
and necessarily expensive apparatus for timing calls, has been 
too costly for installation and dependence has been placed up- 


on ordinary clocks, which are, of course, as unsatisfactory to 


the company itself as to the telephone toll user. 

The Graves’ Phone-Meter, it is claimed, has completely 
solved this “small office” timing problem and in larger offices it 
is already proving of great value in timing the handling of 
calls on the “observation” desks. This device has been tried 
out by a number of Independent and Bell companies and has 
proven satisfactory for timing toll calls. 

As shown in one of the accompanying illustrations the 
Phone-Meter registers up to six minutes in one revolution of 
the dial and it continues until stopped. When a connection is 

















Using the Graves’ Phone-Meter to Check Time of Toll Call. 


made, the operator starts the meter to record, by moving to the 
right, the lever at the top. Moving it in the reverse direction 
stops the indicator instantly, showing the exact time which has 
elapsed, in minutes and seconds. The dial is graduated to 
seconds and the device it is said, is marvelously accurate con- 
sidering its small cost. 
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The Phone-Meter is placed upon the keyboard within con- 
venient reach of the operator. If while the conversation is in 
progress, an interruption occurs, the meter may be stopped 
and then started again when service is resumed. The operator 
is thus not obliged to make any calculations as to the time 
consumed. The Phone-Meter may also be used by subscribers 

















The Graves’ Phone-Meter. 


to check the time of toll calls. This encourages the use of 
toll service because the subscriber learns, to his surprise, that 
much more conversation than he was aware, can be accom- 
plished within the usual minimum toll period. 

Full information regarding the Graves’ Phone-Meter may be 
obtained from C. H. Graves Co., Parkway and Olive street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pointers on Telephone Cable Specifications. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co. has just issued 
a neat 36-page booklet containing a number of “Pointers 
on Telephone Cable Specifications.” Information is pre- 
sented which will enable telephone cable users to compare 
the relative values of dry core paper insulated telephone 
cables, both in terms of cost and relative talking value. 
The methods of testing for regular and mutual elec- 
trostatic capacity are described and the results obtained 
from both methods compared. Particular emphasis is made 
upon the importance of exact and definite specifications in 
ordering cable and a general form is presented for making 
such specifications. 

A brief description is given of the manufacture of lead 
covered steel tape armored cable, which may be laid di- 
rectly in a trench in the ground without the use of conduit. 
Some data is also included relative to the comparative cost, 
elasticity, breaking point, etc., of a No. 14 B. & S. gauge 
copper wire and a No. 17 Colonial copper clad rubber in- 
sulated wire. 

Telephone men will find considerable matter of interest 
and value in this booklet. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Standard Underground Co., at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 





United Telephone Co. Holds Annual Meeting. 

At the annual meeting of the United Telephone Co, of 
Monroe, Wis., the old officers and directors were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. The officers are as follows: President 
and general manager, P. J. Weirich; vice-president, Dr. W. 
B. Monroe; secretary, Frank A. Shriner, and treasurer, J. C. 
Penn. The officers, together with W. P. Bragg and E. M. 
Knapp, of Albany, constitute the board of directors. 

The United Telephone Co. now has a total of 2,230 tele- 
phones in operation, including 1,112 in its Monroe exchange, 
351 at Albany, 509 at Blanchardville and 258 at Monticello. 
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To Sell Old Style Booths at Reduced Prices. 

Preparatory to announcing its new style booth which, ac- 
cording to all predictions, will meet with a cordial reception 
among telephone men, the Yesbera Mfg. Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 
is now offering for sale 33 of its old style booths at sacrifice 
prices. The company states this is a very remarkable sale 
and any telephone companies at the present time that are in 
need of telephone booths will be able to save considerable 
money by investigating this proposition. 


Paragraphs. 

Tue T. L. Smitu Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has recently 
taken over the Albrecht excavator and loader. This machine 
can be used by telephone men to good advantage for excavating, 
loading and backfilling in laying underground conduit and 
cable. The company will be pleased to send full particulars re- 
garding the machine to those interested. 








Kansas City Office of Garford Mfg. Co. 

The accompanying illustration shows the building occu- 
pied by the Kansas City, Mo., branch of the Garford Mfg. 
Co., located at 1710 Walnut street. Recently it became 
necessary to acquire additional space to carry a stock of 
telephones and supplies which are shipped throughout the 
Western states from Kansas City. The necessity for this 
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Kansas City Branch of Garford Mfg. Co. 


increase in facilities evidences the growing demand for 
Garford products in the territory covered by the Kansas 
City branch. 





Greenville, Texas, Exchange Changes Ownership. 

The exchange, lines and other property of the Home 
Telephone Co., of Greenville, Texas, were recently sold to 
A. C. Stuart, of Texarkana, and his associates, the consid- 
eration being $100,000. Judge S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, pres- 
ident of the Home Telephone Co., retires and is succeeded 
by A. C. Stuart as president. The only other change in 
the officers of the company was the election of J. H. Beall, 
of Greenville, as secretary and treasurer, succeeding F. 
H. Merrill, of Tyler. 
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New Seamless Rubber Glove for Linemen. 

The M. W. Dunton Co., of Providence, R. I., has placed 
on the market a seamless red rubber glove for the use of line- 
men working among power lines. It is known as the Dun- 
ton 10,000-volt safeguard, being warranted to withstand pres- 

















The Dunton 10,000-Volt Safeguard. 


sures of 10,000 volts. The gloves are so shaped that they 
will not readily slip from the hand. They are made in two 
sizes, 12 in. and 14 in. and, it is claimed, are made right and 
wear right. The Dunton company has adopted “Safety First” 
as the trade-mark for these gloves. 





Qualifications of Good Business Employes. 

“Qualifications for Business Employes” is the subject dealt 
with by Miss Bessie Oliver in a paper read at a recent meeting 
of the employes of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Paducah, Ky.. held in connection with an efficiency cam- 
paign which the company is conducting. This paper was char- 
acterized as the best thing in the way of an operator’s paper 
that has been presented at any of the meetings, and B. Y. 
Chambers, assistant superintendent, has had copies made of it 
for general distribution throughout the state. 

The paper is divided into six sub-heads, taking up, one by 
one, the six essential qualifications of good business employes. 
Cheerfulness, Miss Oliver,.describes as being preferable to all 
other attributes of a good employe. Obedience is the second 
point to be considered. “When a business man takes a person 
into his employ,” she says “he expects that person to obey his 
orders and to do what he, the employer, desires and not what 
the employe would like to do. So that if obedience is not ob- 
served, there is no need of observing the other qualifications, 
since to do an employer’s ‘work, his orders must be obeyed.” 

Integrity comes third in the list of qualifications. In this 
connection, Miss Oliver points out that theft is by no means 
the only form of dishonesty.. “If the employer is absent from 
his office and trusts his employes to carry on the business just 
as if he, himself, were-present, and they fail to do this, they 
are practicing one form of dishonesty. If the employe is not 
truthful he is dishonest. In short, if he does not discharge all 
of his duties in the manner that his conscience tells him is right, 
he is not honest, either with himself or with his employer.” 

“A quality more in demand in the business world than any 
other,” says Miss Oliver, “is courtesy.” “Of course, the tone 
of the voice used over the telephone is more important than 
that used in transacting business in ordinary ways. However, 
politeness and courtesy always give pleasure and satisfaction, 
and it will be found, in transacting any form of business, that 
‘the voice with the smile wins.’” 

“Comparatively few people realize the value of sticking to 
a thing,” continued Miss Oliver, speaking of persistence, the 
fifth qualification. Passing on to executive ability, which is 
taken up as the sixth qualification, Miss Oliver mentions that 
it includes accuracy, neatness, speed, etc., and, in short, “means 
the power to discharge one’s duties in the best possible way.” 

“We are all given our opportunities,” says Miss Oilver. 
“When our opportunities present themselves, let us enter into 
our work with our whole interest and energy, and remember 
that what we get out of anything is measured only by what 
we put into it. In conclusion, I would say that a good motto 
to remember and practice through life is that, ‘If you give to 
the world the best you have, the best will come back to you.’” 





Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,142,804. June 15, 1915. TELEPHONE RECEIVER SUPPORT; A. 
H. Drake, Waterloo, Iowa. A bracket and folding arm ar- 
rangement for use on a desk stand is described. When the 
parts of the arm are folded, one part acts to depress the re- 
ceiver hook. When the arm is in its extended position, the re- 
ceiver is supported in proper relation to the ear when a per- 
son is using the instrument. 

1,142,857. June 15, 1915. Automatic TELEPHONE SIGNALING 
System; M. Suwa, Tokyo, Japan. In this system, the tele- 
phone batteries are included in independent transmitter cir- 
cuits. Each battery is connected to the main line through a 
transformer when the receivers are removed but included in 
the main line circuit and rendered.inoperative by the potential 
balance of the batteries when the receivers are on their hooks. 

1,142,875. June 15, 1915. ELecTRO-MEGAPHONE RECEIVER; 
C. K. Cregier, Chicago. A loud-speaking telephone provided 
with mechanical means for amplifying the sounds is described. 

1,143,097. June 15, 1915. MeEpIcATEp MouTHPIECE CONNEC- 
ror; C. M. Andres, Albany, N. Y.; assigned one-half to A. 
Soloman. A mouthpiece connector comprising a body having a 
central opening for receiving the transmitter mouthpiece is 
described. The connector is so formed as to support the 
mouthpiece and permit a disinfecting sheet to be carried across 
the outer opening of the mouthpiece, being unwound from a 
roll on one side and wound upon a roll upon the other side 
of the mouthpiece. 

1,143,140. June 15, 1915. TELEPHONE CALL REcISTER; J. A. 
Robinson, Denver, Colo.; assigned one-fourth to A. J. O’Brien 








1,143,820. June 22, 1915. TELEPHONE TRUNKING SysTEM; B. 
D. Fales, LaGrange, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. 
The feature of this system is the provision of means for 
rendering the switch for calling purposes, incapable of trans- 
mitting a call while its controlling device is operated. If 
an attempt is made to use the calling switch while the con- 
trolling device is operating, the calling party ts signaled to 
that effect. 

1,144,084. June 22, 1915. Catt DistrisuTinG System; C. S. 
Winston, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. In this system, automatic line switches have cord 
selectors multiple-connected to terminals of the line switches. 
Provision is made so that the operators’ cord circuits are ac- 
cessible by the cord selectors. Means controllable over a call- 
ing line, cause its line switch to automatically select an idle 
cord selector after which the selector automatically selects an 
idle cord circuit. 

1,144,319. June 22, 1915. Caste HANGER; Jasper Black- 
burn, Webster Groves, Mo. This cable hanger is constructed 
of a single piece of material. It comprises a loop or support 
for a suspended cable, a pair of hooks to partially embrace the 
cable and an arm having a tooth arranged between the hooks 
for engagement with the suspending cable. 

1,144,330. June 22, 1915. TELEPHONE Busy SIGNAL APpPAR- 
Atus; G. E. Kimball, Chicago, assigned to First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, trustee, Chicago. An alternating current motor- 
operated switch is arranged to intermittently interrupt a signal 
current of comparatively rapid variations. Electromagnetically 
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and one-fourth to S. J. Boughton. This equipment consists of 
a capless call signal lamp, a counter register with electrically 
operated means for actuating it and a push button arranged 
in place of the cap of the signal lamp and performing the 
same function. In order to actuate the register, the insertion 
of a plug into the jack is necessary and the push button also 
has to be operated. It is therefore impossible to register a 
call without a double operation. 

1,143,367. June 15, 1915. CALL REGISTERING MECHANISM; 
A. F. Dixon, Newark, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A movable coin distributer is movable in two directions, 
being controlled by an electromagnet. A branch circuit in- 
cludes a register and an actuating coil. Switching means are 
controlled by the movement of the distributer in one direction 
for substituting the branch circuit for a portion of the circuit 
of the distributer operating magnet. 

1,143,487. June 15, 1915—MIcROPHONE AND LIKE INSTRU- 
MENT; FE. Belin, Paris, France. A combined rheostat and 
microphone having adjustable contact’ pieces, is described. Re- 
sistances connect the contact pieces and a flexible leaf is adapt- 
ed to be deflected to come successively into contact with the 
contact pieces for bridging across the resistances without 
abrupt or sharp short circuiting. 

1,143,680. June 22, 1915. TELEPHONE SysTEM; W. Aitken, 
Liverpool, England. A semi-automatic common battery system 
is coveréd by this patent. Manually operated switches are 
provided for connecting the subscriber’s.line. Groups of selec- 
tive contacts are arranged for each of the switches so that 
the circuit of its line may be selectively extended. Another 
group of contacts, common to the selective groups on the 
manually operated switches, is adapted.to cut off the line 
signal and to re-establish. a connection from the source of 
common battery for talking purposes. 


operated means control the operation of the alternating cur- 
rent supplying means. . 

1,144,391. June 29, 1915. TRANSMITTER FOR TELEPHONE AND 
OTHER SoUND TRANSMITTING INSTRUMENTS; Wm. P. Stunz, 
Lansdowne, Md.; assigned to the Webb Talking Pictures Co. 
A plurality of chambers for granular carbon has a common 
diaphragm which is supported so as to be bodily movable 
throughout its whole area. A movable, centrally disposed, 
electrode is provided in each chamber. These electrodes are 
moved positively to the same extent and simultaneously with 
each other, corresponding to the movement of the diaphragm, 
to compress the granular carbon in each chamber on one side 
of the movable electrode, while releasing the compression on 
the carbon on the other side. 

1,144,401. June 29, 1915. MacGneto Corp CircUIT WITH SECRET 
Service; R. I. Utter and H. P. Schmidt, Chicago; assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. Connections extend from 
the operator’s telephone set to the plug seat switches of the 
answering and calling plugs. When any one of the answering 
plugs is removed from its seat, the corresponding switch is 
operated to connect the operator’s telephone to this cord. Up- 
on removal of the calling plug from the seat, the calling plug 
switch of that particular cord is operated to disconnect the 
operator’s telephone from the cord circuit. 

1,144,407. June 29, 1915. TELEPHONE System; A. H. Dy- 
son; Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
In this automatic system a plurality of link circuits are asso- 
ciated with the subscriber’s line. Automatic switching means 
establish connection between a line and an idle one of the link 
circuits. Provision is made for placing the restoring means 
of the automatic switches under the control of the subscrib- 
er, in case all of the link circuits are in use. 

1,144,560. June 29, 1915. INpicatrinc System; E. C. Molina, 
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